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By WILLIAM T. FOSTER 
This buok has led many high schools to inaugurate courses 
in argumentation and has greatly strengthened existing cours- 
es in the subject. 90 cents, net. Postpaid. 


LITERATURE 


Readings in English Prose of the 
Eighteenth Century 


By RAYMOND M. ALDEN 


This is the first single volume compiled from the prose 
of the eighteenth century whose contents is sufficiently in- 
clusive, and whose selections are of adequate length to give 
students a proper introduction to the authors of the period. 
$2.25. net. Postoaid. 





Recent Issues in the Riverside Literature Series 


Le Morte Arthur 


A Middle English metrical romance. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Samuel B. Hemingway, Instructor in 
English, Yale University. Paper, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents. 
net. Postpaid. 





Romeo and Juliet 


From the Cambridge Shakespeare edited 
William A. Neilson of Harvard University. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by William Strunk, Jr., Professor of the 
English Language and Literature, Cornell University. Paper, 
15 cents; linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


by Professor 


Milton’s Of Education, Areopag- 
itica, The Commonwealth 


With four of the éarliest biographies of Milton, and an 
Introduction and Notes by Laura E. Lockwood, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English Language, Wellesley College. Paper, 45 
cents; linen, 50 centa, net. Postpaid. 
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Recent Books for Secondary Schools and Colleges 
ENGLISH CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION 
The Rhetorical Principles of Elizabethan Drama 
4 jy FELIX E. SCHELLING 
Narration \ cont ed " : consecutive 7 = > the Tudor and 
By CARROLL LEWIS MAXCY earlier Stuart drama } me of the best } 1 American 
A clear and thorough analysis of the three elements of * helars in this field. Two volu: § t. Postpaid 
Gli: Maosumtate at anth a6 these clemeute trem the gent: iesuiens and P oetry 
ards of unity, coherence, and emphasis $1.25, net. Postpaid By FR ANCIS B. GUMMERE 
rrofessor Gun trace the etlect ot lemocra 
English for Secondary Schools a sae Taine um ‘ . co - ; at a : The be | 
By W. F. WEBSTER notable contribution to literary critic $ net. 1 
A text-bcok that conforms to the newer ideals in the teach- paid $1.63. e 
aD eae in the high school of to-day. 90 cents, net. Essentials of Poetry 
P — ‘ By WILLIAM ALL AN NEILSON 
Essentials of Exposition and the Galan ak GeaET Gms pattie eultlelen” te to & temconion 
of the fundamental elements of poetry, largely ag illustrat 
Argument ed = a rors of the ats of soci. I iD England $1.2 


/ 


ne’, Postpaid $1.35 


Harvard Essays on Classical 


Subjects 
Edited by HERBERT WEIR SMYTH 





The essays in this book are the work of the leading pro 
fessors in the classical department of Harvard University, and 
represent the best modern scholarship in this fleld. $2.25, 
net. Postpaid $2.43. 

HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 
The New Europe 
By REGINALD W. JEFFERY 

A study of the history of modern Europe beginning with 
1789, covering the period usually studied by college courses 
in modern European history. $2.50, net. Postpaid 


>. 
Social Value 
By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr. 

A radical reconstruction of the underlying doctrines 
value which, if accepted, must necessitate a thorough 
vision of the whole body of economic dcctrine. $1.00, 
Postpaid $1.10. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Kant and Spencer 
By BORDEN PARKER BOWNE 
This velume is in two parts, of nearly equal length 
first devoted to Kant, with spe« consideration of his 
tiave of Pure Reason,” cond to Herbe 
$3.00,.net. Postpaid $3.18 


The Classical Psychologists 


By BENJAMIN RAND 

Chapters. from the writings of the great psychologists from 

Araxagoras to Wundt which best set forth the n 

tial fe atures of their systems This volume is of a s 
characte’ with Dr. Rand’s “Modern Classical 

and “The Classical Moralists.” $3.50, net. Poat 
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The Nation 


JOURNAL. 
FOUNDED IN 1865. 


the New York City Post 
second-clasa mail matter.) 


A WEEKLY 





{Entered at Office as 


The Nation is published and owned by the New 
York Evening Post Co. Oswald Garrison Villard, 
President William J. Pattison, Treasurer; Paul 
Elmer More, Editor: Harold deWolf Fuller, As- 
sistant Editor 

Three dollara per year in dvance, poatpaid, in 
any part of the United Statca or Mexico; to Canada 
$3.50, and io foreign countrica comprised in the 
Poatal Union $4.00 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 
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HE URSULINE ACADEMY, A HOME- 
Schoel for Girls, delightfully and healthfully 
situated on the outskirts of Middletown, New York, 
also accepts young ladies and children during the 
summer months, and carefully provides for their 
protection and comfort. Students, who wish to 
cancel College or High School conditions, will find 
Summer Courses of Study provided. Terms on ap- 
plication. THE URSULINE ACADEMY, 
Middletown, New York. 





PenNnsYLvania, Bryn Mawr. 


The Misses Kirk’s College ory School 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr pa other colleges. Cer- 
tifieate privileges. Number of pupils limited. Spe- 
cial schedule arranged for each. Percentage of | 
pupils who have entered Bryn Mawr College un- 
usually large. Gymnastics, outdoor sports. 14th 

year opens Oct. 3, 1912. 





HOSPITAL TRAINING 


HE UNITED 
Port Chester N. Y., 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a three years’ general training to young 
women Applicants should be at least nineteen 
years of age. Qualifications, one year high school 
$10 monthly. 


or the equivalent. Remuneration, 
Apply to SUPERINTENDENT OF UNITED HOS- 
PITAL, Port Chester. N. Y. 


Institute Athenaeum - Munich 


26 HERZOG RUDOLFSTRASSE 26 
First class boarding school for boys. Day 
scholars. Individual training. Outdoor sports. 
Bracing climate. Entrance any time. 





A YEAR OF STUDY IN FRANCE, 
School for Americans of both sexes. Near Paris. 


Individual training. In a French family. Only 
French spoken. Credit given by Universities of 
Chicago and Illinois. Exceptional advantages. Ad- 


dress PROF. WILLIAMSON, University of Chicago. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
25 Park St.. Boston 1845 U St., Washington 
156 Fifth Ave.,NewYork 610 Swetland Bd., Portland 
814 Steger Bd., Chicago 343 DouglasBd., ngeles 
920 Sav.Bk.Bd.,Denver 345 Wright Blk., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 








Prop. Vincent B. Fisk ME. 


Harlan P. French, 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGEN 
knows how. Twenty-one years of successful - 


perience in bringing together good teachers and 
good schools. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. Ask 
for bulletin 20 and see for yourself. 





Briarcliff? Manor, New Yerk 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


For circular address MRS. MARY E. DOW, Prin. 


NIVERSITY STUDENT DESIRES POSI- 

tion as tutor of boys in elementary work 

and preparation for secondary school entrance re- 
quirements, from June 15 to September 15 or a por- 
tion ofthat period. Address Tutor, care The Nation. 














SUPERB NEW TEXT 


CICERO’S ORATIONS 


By Gunnison and $1.25. 

This is the most complete, most 
richly illustrated edition of Cicero 
ever offered for school use. It is 
really four books in one for it con- 
tains all the orations required for 
college entrance, all the Grammar, 
all the Prose Composition and the 
Selections for Sight Reacing needed 
in third year work. Many or its 
illustrations have never before ap- 
peared in a school edition. Scholar- 
ly and helpful Notes are one of 
its special features. 


Harley Price, 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 























INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By Thomas J, Lawrence, recently lecturer on | 
Maritime Law at the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich; sometime Deputy Professor of International 
Law in the University of Cambridge. 

The edition of 1912 is corrected to 

clude events down to December, 1911. 

Cloth. 784 pages. $3.00. 
C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 


LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKS PURCHASED 
TO ANY AMOUNT 


OUR SPECIALTIES: AMERICANA, 
PRINTED AND MANUSCRIPT 


in- 











THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO., CLEVELAND 














“It seems likely that Hauptmann’s 


THE FOOL IN CHRIST 


will ultimately take its place among the | 
masterpieces of contemporary literature,” | 
jauys Current LAterature. (Price $1.50 net.) | 


|B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth ave., New York) 





10 WEEKS IN EUROPE FOR $300 
FOR BOOK ABOUT IT, WRITE 
MEAD & COMPANY 


ODD, 
& 30TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


D 
| FOURTH AVE. 


THE LAKE SERIES 


of publications for schools and 
colleges should be investigated 
whatever textbook you are con- 
sidering. 
Note these 
HERRICK & DAMON’S NEW 
COMPOSITION AND 


RHETORIC ........eee0e8 $1.00 
MANN & TWISS’S PHYS- 

TOS  ccccccccccccccccccceces 1.25 
NEWCOMER - ANDREWS 


TWELVE CENTURIES OF 
ENGLISH POETRY AND 
PROSE, AN ANTHOLOGY 1.75 
Send for our complete descriptive catalogue. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 
Chicago, 623 S. Wabash Avenue 
New York, 37 East 28th Street 

















WILHELM TELL, Act 1. By Scuri_er 

Fourfold juxtaposed texts: 1. Fonetic (alfagamic) Ger- 
man; 2. Ordinary (romanized) German; 3. Word-for- 
word English; 4. Free English (verse). 


Ideofonic 


Texts for Acquiring Languages 
By ROBERT MORRIS PIERCE 


Editorial Critic: GrorGe HEMPL, of Stanford University 
265 p. Cloth 50c., postpaid 60c.; paper 25c., postpaid 3ic_ 





LANGUAGES COMPANY, 143 W. 47th St.,N.Y 
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ALL NEW ALL INTERESTING 


MUZZEY’S AMERICAN HISTORY 
$1.50 


129 illustrations, 22 of which are full-page; 49 maps, 17 of which are either full or double-page 
Adequate reference lists and topics for special reports follow each chapter. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF MUZZEY’S AMERICAN HISTORY 
Its presentation, in a continuous narrative and in vivid literary style, of the political development of our 
country, with a clear statement of the social and economic problems which have determined that development. 


Its consistent topical arrangement, avoiding allusions to a vast number of facts not vitally conne>ted 
with the topics in hand. 

Its full discussion of the federal power in connection with the Constitution 

Its emphasis on the westward-moving frontier as the most constant and potent force in our history. 

Its recognition of the influence of economic factors in our sectional rivalries and economic theories. 

Its large attention to the political and economic history of the United States since the Civil War. 


GESELL’S NORMAL CHILD AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 
$1.25 


A comprehensive manual for those interested in the teaching of the young child. The book gives suf- 
ficient insight into the background of biology and genetic psychology to make the suggestions embodied thor- 
oughly practical and interesting. The treatment is specific with reference to the everyday problems; it is broad 
and suggestive with reference to the larger themes. Throughout, the discussions are non-technical. The ap- 
pendix containing a critical exposition of the Montessori System will be of value to those interested in the 
subject. The book is fully illustrated. 


KELLER AND BISHOP’S COMMERCIAL AND 


INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 
$1.00 


A textbook for young readers of grammar-school age. The important facts of production and trade are 
made particularly suggestive and comprehensible by being presented under three genera! headings—man's 
need for food, for clothing, and for shelter. The book is profusely illustrated with cuts chosen to portray 
the most interesting phases of present-day industries. 


GULLIVER’S FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS 
60 cents 
A STORY OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A rich fund of material on the subject of peace—telling of the first development of peace between natior 
of the great peacemakers, of the part played in the cause of peace by discoveries, inventions and works of art, 
and of the business side of war and its preparations. The nobility of the art of peace is made very impressive 
and emphasis is laid on the growing spirit of justice among nations. The whole narrative is charmingly 
written and is richly illustrated. The book will be found a valuable supplement to courses in history, civil 
government, physical and commercial geography, and as a manual for the public exercises of Peace Day it is 
particularly timely. 


A REVISED EDITION OF 


MONTGOMERY’S ENGLISH HISTORY 
$1.20 


The best-known and the most popular of the shorter English histories has been recently published in an 
edition comprising a thorough rewriting, new illustrations, new maps, and new type. No other book on this 
subject has ever surpassed the Montgomery history in clarity of treatment, completeness and reliability. 


DeFOREST’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF DESIGN 
$2.00 


A portfolio of carefully selected plates reproducing the exquisite work of the craftsmen of India among 
whom the author has studied for thirty-five years. The method of working from notes of line, as used by the 
Indian craftsmen, is clearly developed from the simplest to the most intricate patterns. 
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Just Ready 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


By Prof. C. H. C. WRIGHT, Harvard University 
A convenient and comprehensive history of French literature, from the earliest times to 


the present day. 


Being written in English, the book appeals to a wide circle of readers who 


have an interest in world literatures, and especially those who need accurate information regard- 


ing the literary development of the French people. 


The subject is treated in a new and original 


way, the matter is up-to-date, and there is an excellent bibliography and index. 


“The work will rank at once as the standard work upon the subject in English.”—Prof. 


Stephen H,. Bush, State University of Iowa. 
“Easily first among the histories of French 
Dickinson College. 
“A very conscientious and reliable work.” 


Cloth 


964 Pages 


} 


literature in English.”—Professor O. B. Super, 


-Professor Adolphe Cohn, Columbia University. 


$3.00 net 





JUST ISSUED! 


Oxford Junior French Series 


This is a new series of books intended to furnish 
simple, but not childish, material for elementary reading. 
Besides a few brief notes in French and a French-English 
vocabulary, each volume contains a questionnaire and 
direct method exercises, which enable the student to 
work up a lesson for himself, in preparation for more 
thorough questioning in class or for conversation. 


25 cents each 
Madame Thérése. 


NOW READY 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN: 
Edited by 8S. Tindall. 
HUGO: Gavroche. From Les Misérables. 
Edited by Mare Ceppi. 
SOULIE: Napoléon, etc. 
Edited by H. L. Hutton. 
DUMAS: Aventures du Capitaine Pamphile. 
Edited by R. A, Raven. 
DUMAS: La Chasse au Chastre. 
Edited by G. H. Wade. 
MERY: Deux Contes. 
Edited by T. R. N. Crofts. 
Other Volumes In Preparation, 





COURS DE DICTEES: Containing passages for dictation, 
notes and questions in French, English sentences for 
reproduction, a brief chapter on Pronunciation, and 
list of Homonyms. 128 pages. By T. C. H. de Satge, 40¢, 





THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF DANTE ALIGHIERL 
Literally translated into English verse in the hendeca- 
syllabic measure of the original Italian by the Right 
Honorable Sir Samuel Walker Griffith, Chief Justice of 
the High Court of Australia. Pp. 534........ 2.40 net. 

An effort to express Dante’s very thought in such 
words as will reproduce as nearly as possible the very 
language of the master, and to arrange them in such 
order as to recall, and reproduce, as far as may be, the 
harmonious cadence of the original. 


Oxford German Series 


General Editor: JULIUS GOEBEL, Ph.D. 
rofessor of Germanic Languages in the University of [Uinois. 

SC HILLER’ S DON CARLOS: Ein dramatisches Gedicht. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Dr. F. W. C. 
Liedet. . Crowe BVG.. CIOGR cvccccccecccccccccces $1.25 

ELSE VON DER TANNE: Eine Erzdhlung von Wilhelm 
Raab. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by Professor S. J. Pease. With the author’s sanction. 
Cote: Oak. Ty canted ae eackedtd dxskes Cecede ees 50e. 

IWAN DER SCHRECKLICHE UND SEIN HUND. Roman 
von Hans Hoffmann. A story of German schoo] life. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by 
Charles Marshall Poor, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 60¢. 

AGNES BERNAUER: Ein deutsches Trauerspiel in fiinf 
Akten von Friedrich Hebbel. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Camillo von Klenze, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 
GOOO - kakackanddene hs Guesceanedsdcontsevest assess 60¢. 

ZWEI NOVELLEN VON GOTTFRIED KELLER: Die drei 
gerechten Kammacher. Frau Regel Amrain und ibr 
Jiingster. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocab- 
ulary by Herbert Z. Kip, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 60¢. 

DIE JUDENBUCHE VON A. F. VON DROSTE-HULS- 
HOFF, Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocab- 
ulary by Dr. Ernst O. Eckelmann. Crown 8vo. 
GEOG: Ccduasesth bacdsl wiecokassasdackobasicakevanl 60c. 

MINNA VON BARNHELM VON G. E. LESSING, Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Josef 
Wiehr, Ph.D. Crowm Svo. Cloth ..ccccscccccsees 60c. 


THE FULL RECOGNITION OF JAPAN 


Being a detailed account of the economic progress of the 
Japanese Empire to 1911. 
By ROBERT P. PORTER 
“Just the book for a traveller to the Far East to carry 
with him and study on the journey, if he wishes to take 
an intelligent survey of the interesting people whom he 
is to visit.”"—Times Literary Supplement (Eng.). 


Medium S8yvo, with seven colored maps, $4.00. 








A NEW EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S 
In three volumes, WORKS Size 7% x 5 inches. 
Printed in large type from new plates. 


THE COMEDIES.............. ) 
THE HISTORIES AND POEMS + Cloth. 
THE TRAGEDIES............ } 


. .60e, each net, 


THE BOOK-LOVERS’ ANTHOLOGY 
Edited, with notes, by R. M. LEONARD, 


Passages in Prose and verse from upwards of 200 authors, 
in praise of books, grouped according to subjects. 


Cloth. 440 Pages. 60c, net. 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 




















English 


LINCOLN, SELECTIONS FROM 
(Gateway Series) 


Edited by ANDREW S. DRAPER, LL.B., LL.D., Comm!s- 
sioner of Education for the State of New York. 


$0.35 


JONES’S SOURCES OF INTEREST IN 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH $0.80 
By C. EDWARD JONES, Ph.D., Associate Superintendent 


of Schools, Albany, New York. 
THOMAS’S STUDY OF THE 


PARAGRAPH $0.50 
By HELEN THOMAS, A.M., formerly Instructor in English, 
Lexington (Mass.) High School. 


Mathematics 


COLLINS’S PRACTICAL ALGEBRA, 


SECOND COURSE $0.85 
By JOS. V. COLLINS, Ph.D., professor of Mathematics, State 
Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

HART AND FELDMAN’S PLANE 
GEOMETRY $0.80 
By C. A. HART, Instructor in Mathematics, Wadleigh High 
School, New York City, and DANIEL D. FELDMAN, Head 
of Department of Mathematics, Erasmus Hall High School, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. 

TANNER AND ALLEN’S BRIEF COURSE 
IN ANALYTIC GEOMETRY $1.50 


By J. H. TANNER, Professor of Mathematics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and JOSEPH ALLEN, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, College of the City of New York. 


Science ; 


ANDREWS’S PRACTICAL COURSE 
IN BOTANY $1.25 
With Flora of Eastern U. S. $1.50 
By E. F. ANDREWS, formerly of the High School, Washing- 
ton, Ga. 

CLARK’S GENERAL SCIENCE $0.80 
By BERTHA M. CLARK, Ph.D., Head of the Science De- 
partment, William Penn High School for Girls, Philadelphia. 

COULTER, BARNES AND COWLES’S 


ECOLOGY $2.00 
By JOHN MERLE COULTER, Ph.D., Professor of Plant 
Morphology; CHARLES REID BARNES, Ph.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Plant Physiology, and HENRY CHANDLER 
COWLES, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Plant Ecology. 


DRYER’S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
Parts I. and II., Physical and Economic $1.20 
By CHARLES REDWAY DRYER, F.G.S.A., F.R.G.S., 
Professor of Geography and Geology, Indiana State Normal School 
PAYNE’S EXPERIMENTAL BOTANY $0.75 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE, M.Sc., Assistant in Biology, 
High School of Commerce, New York. 


Civics 
GARNER’S GOVERNMENT IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


By JAMES W. GARNER, Professor 
University of Dlinols. 


$1.00 


f Political Scier 


Modern Foreign Languages 


GARNER’S_ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 


GRAMMAR $1.00 
By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Lan 
guages in the U. S. Naval Academy 

HAUFF’S DAS KALTE HERZ $0.35 


Edited by F. J. HOLZWARTH, Ph.D., Professor of Ger 
manic Languages, Syracuse University, and WM. J. GORSE, 
A.M., Assistant Professor of German, Syracuse University 


HOLLY’S GERMAN EPICS RETOLD $0.65 
By M. BINE HOLLY, University of Wooster 
STOLTZE’S LOSE BLATTER 


$0.30 


By ERNA M. STOLTZE, Instructor in German, Miss Spence 
School for Girls, New York. 


WILDENBRUCH’S DER LETZTE $0.30 


Edited by J. H. BECKMANN, A.M., Westport High School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ancient Languages 
BARSS’S THIRD YEAR LATIN FOR 


SIGHT READING $0.40 
Edited by J. EDMUND BARSS, Hotchkiss School, Lakev 
Conn. 
BISHOP, KING AND HELM’S CICERO 
Ten Orations and Letters $1.25 
Six Orations $1.00 


Fiited by J. REMSEN BISHOP, Ph.D., Principal of the 


Eastern High School, Detroit; FREDERICK ALWIN 
KING, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, and NATHAN WILBUR HELM, A.M. 
Principal of the Evanston (Ill.) Academy of Northwestern Un 
versity. 
JANES’S SECOND YEAR LATIN FOR 
SIGHT READING $0.40 
By ARTHUR L. JANES, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn 
NUTTING’S LATIN PRIMER $0.50 
By H. C. NUTTING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor f Latin, 


University of California. 








New Catalogue of High School and College 
Textbooks sent to any address on request 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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RECENT NOTEWORTHY PUBLICATIONS 


THEMIS; A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. By Jane 
Ellen Harrison, LL.D., D.Litt. $5.00 mez. | 

THE EARLY ENGLISH DISSENTERS IN THE LIGHT OF RE- | 
CENT RESEARCH (1550-1641). By Champlin Burrage, M.A., B.Litt. 
Two volumes, $6.50 net. | 

THE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE; An Introduction to the | 
Study of the Senses. By J. A. Dell, M.Sc. $1.50 net. (No. 2 in the | 
Cambridge Nature Study Series.) 

BYWAYS IN BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGY. By Walter Johnson, 
F.G.S. $3.50 net. ; 

THE BALLAD IN LITERATURE. ByT.F.Henderson. 40c net. (No. 
33 in the Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. Write for 
full prospectus.) 

WIDSITH; A Study in Old English Heroic Legend. By R. W. Cham- 
bers, M.A. $3.50 met. 

THE HEROIC AGE. By Hj Munro Chadwick. $4.00 ner 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY. The Hulsean Prize Essay 
for 1908. By E. C. Dewick, M.A. $3.50 met. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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Also, just published, in MUSICIANS LIBRARY SERIES 


100 FOLK SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. Edited by GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
LISZT—Thirty Songs. High Voice. Low Voice 


Edited by the eminent authority, CARL ARMBRUSTER. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS, For Baritone and Bass i fe 

Edited by H. E. Krenpier : 

Each volume in heavy paper, cloth back, $1.50. In full cloth, gilt, $2.50. A set of 5 volumes (in 

box), paper, $6.00. Cloth, gilt, $10.00. Prices include transportation. Booklet giving full particulars free 
on request. 
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Octavo. Cloth binding. 240 pages. Index. Diagrams. THE DOCTRINE OF IRRITABILITY 


Price $3.00 net per copy; postage 20 cents additional. —_ 3 professor MAX VERWORN Of the University of Bonn 


READY IN JUNE : (In Preparation) 
THE PROBLEMS OF GENETICS RADIOACTIVE TRANSFORMATIONS 
By WILLIAM BATESON, MA., F.R.S. By Prof. ERNEST RUTHERFORD of McGill University 


Director of the John Innes Horticultural Institution, Price $3.50 net per copy; postage £2 cents additional. 
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THE INTEGRATIVE ACTION OF THE Tons OF THERMODYNAMICS TO CHEMISTRY 
NERVOUS SYSTEM By Professor WALTHER NERNST 











By Professor CHARLES S. SHERRINGTON Director of the Institute of Physical Chemistry, Uni- 
of the University of Liverpool. versity of Berlin. 
Price $3.50 net per copy; postage 25 cents additional. , Price $1.25 net per copy; postage 10 cents extra. 
The Beginnings of Gospel Story, The Meaning of God in Human Jesus the Son of God, 

A Historico-Critical Inquiry into Experience, or Primitive Christology, 
the Sources and Structure of the A Philosophic Study of Religion, ™ ae i anaes 
Gospel According to St. Mark, BY rhree Essays and a Discussion, 

BY William Ernest Hocking, BY 
Professor Benjamin W. Bacon, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Professor Benjamin W. Bacon, 
Yale University. Yale University (Ready in June). Yale University. 
Price $2.25 net per copy; postage Price $2.50 net per copy; postage Price $1.25 net per copy; postage 
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From Its Origins to the Present Time 
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Octavo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 580 pages. Bibliography. Index. Price $2.25 net per copy; 
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21 volumes of the MONIST. $60.00, Cloth, with leather backs. 3,300 pages of original articles, 
including translations, criticisms and discussions of the modern trend of PHILOSOPHY. 





THE MONIST, a Philosophical Quarterly. 
Editor, DR. PAUL CARUS 


ONLY SIXTEEN COMPLETE SETS ARE OFFERED AT THIS PRICE. Each year will add to the value of 
Many 


these books, as missing back numbers will "ot be reprinted. The Monist is international in scope. 
University libraries have duplicate sets of the Monist. This is sufficient endorsement of its value as a reference 
work of contemporary philosophical history and criticism. 
A PARTIAL LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS AND ARTICLES 
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NEW EDITIONS OF 


Outlines of Economics 


DEVELOPED IN A SERIES OF PROBLEMS 


By Members of the Department of Political 
Economy in the University of Chicago. 


New and Enlarged Edition 


The problem of improving the current methods of teaching 
elementary economics is now attracting widespread interest. 
This book is planned to answer the demand for improved 
courses. The ideals which have most fundamentally deter- 
mined the character and content of the book are: (1) A belief 
that the elementary course in economics offers exceptional 
opportunities for training in thinking and reasoning; (2) A 
desire to connect the theoretical principles of economics with 
the actual facts and with current problems of the business 
world. 


The result is a careful analytical syllabus of the subjects 
usually covered in the introductory course, accompanied by 
some 1,200 questions and problems. It is expected that the 
Outlines will be used in connection with some textbook. 
Wherever adopted, the book has improved conditions in a 
marked degree. It has stimulated interest, vitalized the sub- 
ject, and aroused independent thought. 


160 pages, interleaved, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, 
postpaid $1.13. 


TWO IMPORTANT TEXTS 


A Laboratory Guide 
in Bacteriology 


By PAUL G. HEINEMANN 


Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 


and the 
use, not 


enlarging 
practical 


The field in bacteriology is rapidly 
knowledge gained is being put to vitally 
only in medicine, but in several of the commercial industries 
With the exception of the Laboratory Guide, there is no 
practical handbook for students preparing for work in the 
various branches of the science in the fermentation industries, 
in agriculture, in medicine, in the nrunicipal control of milk 
and of water-works, etc. 


designed to 
the 
is intended to serve as 


Guide is 
courses in 


Laboratory 
elementary 


The new edition of the 
cover the outlines for work in 
various branches of bacteriology It 
a guide not only to the instructor, but 
practically engaged in applying the fundamental 
of the science. In technique and method it has been carefully 
revised and brought down to date, and itself represents the 
progress made in the science since the first edition 
in 1905 


especially to those 


principles 


appeared 


216 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.59, postpaid $1.54 


TWO STANDARD SERIES 


FIRST-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 378 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, post- 
paid $1.15. 


SECOND-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, 296 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, post- 
paid $1.63. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR FIRST-YEAR MATHE- 
MATICS. 176 pages, 12mo, cloth; net 80 cents, 
postpaid 89 cents. 


By GEORGE W. MYERS 


Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
College of Education, 
and the 


in the 


University of Chicago, 
Mathematics 


University High 


Instructors in 


School 


of teaching 
geometry 
handling 


The most striking departure from the old way 
consists in the fusing of arithmetic, algebra, and 
into a single study. To confine the student to the 
of symbols for one year and to the study of forms for another 
is to shut out all possibility of natural d instead 
he is now led to express geometrical facts by and 
to illustrate algebraic ones by geometry, and 
the essential facts that underlie both 


velopment 
algebra 


thus to’ grasp 


ENGLISH POEMS 


Selected and Edited with Illustrative and Laeplanatory 
and Bibliographics 


By WALTER C. BRONSON 


Brown University 


PERIODS, 


Notes 


Professor of English Literature 


OLD ENGLISH AND MIDDLE ENGLISH 


436 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
THE ELIZABETHAN AGE AND THE PURITAN 
PERIOD, 550 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, post 


paid $1.15. 


THE RESTORATION AND THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


TURY, 541 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid 
$1.15. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 635 pages, 12mo, 


cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


This series of four volumes is intended primarily to af 
college classes in English literature a convenient, inexpens 
and scholarly collection of the most important English 


The selection and arrangement are such as to show clearly 
the development and decline of the successive schools a well 
as the individual work of each significant poet The sel 
tions, so far as possible, are complete poet The note 
though concisely expressed, occupy nearl a hundred pa 
in each volume The books are in use in 100 leading Ameri 


colleges. 


AMERICAN POEMS, by the same editor, ready in th 


summer. 
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Current Educational Activities 


A Report Upon Current Educational Movements Throughout the World 

Being Vol. Il. of the Annals jucational Progress. By 
JOHN PALMER GARBER, Associate Supt. of Public 
Schools of Philadelphia In Lippincott’s Educational 

edited by MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.25 net 

A report 


of fk 


Series, 
upon current educational! activities throughout the 
world, dealing with such problems as vocational and agri- 
iItural education development affecting the public schools 
ind higher institutions of learning, social problems, foreign 
educational institutions, meetings, et A unique year book. 
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Through Timbuctu and Across the Great Sahara 


APTAIN A. H. W. HAYWOOD, F.R.G.S. With 45 
and a map Demy S8vo. $3.50 net 

Adventurous Journey of Exploration from 
Source of the Niger, following its Course 
Thence Across the Great Sahara to 
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An Account of an 
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Among the Eskimos of Labrador 
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FREDERICK A. TALBOT About 70 illustrations from 
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pictures pictures, etc. 
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volume is to tell in a 
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the telling 
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hy WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT Author of “Routledge 

Rides Alone” (Nine Editions) Frontispiece in color by 

M. Leone Bracker. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 
Will Levington Comfort’s new novel confirms the large 
promise of his earlier books. This is the ripest novel he 
has yet written—an exceptionally fine and strong book of a 
man faring forth on the Supreme Adventure.”—Zdiwin L. 
Shuman, Record-Herald, Chicago 
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The Week 


Mr. Roosevelt's moral sense was of- 
fended, so he informs us in his attack 
of Sunday on President Taft, not be- 
cause of Mr. Taft's successful prosecu- 
tion of the Oil and Tobacco Trusts, but 
“because after he had got these de- 
cisions, he then permitted the Depart- 
ment of Justice soto shape matters that 
the result was a complete nullification 
of all the good results of his suit.’ Mr. 
Roosevelt has no doubts about the iniqui- 
ty of that policy. Mr. Taft’s “conduct 
in this respect is quite incompatible with 
any sincere purpose really to enforce 
the Anti-Trust law. As a result of his 
action, the stocks of the corporations in 


question rose greatly in value” after the 
dissolution. Evidently, therefore, “Wall 
Street has made up its mind that Mr. 
Taft's prosecutions are fake prosecu- 
tions, whereas the bitter hostility of 
Wall Street to me shows how lively is 
its memory of the fact that my prose- 
cutions were really prosecutions and 
hurt the persons prosecuted.” Such is 
the ex-President’s arraignment of his 
successor—its sternness being equalled 
only by the modesty of its references to 
himself. 

Yet, if we mistake not, the form of 
dissolution, prescribed last November 
for the Oil and Tobacco Trusts, was 
founded precisely on the well-known 
precedent of the Northern Securities 
dissolution of 1905, under the Roosevelt 
Administration. On that occasion, as in 
the Trust disintegrations of last autumn, 
the plan of pro rata dissolution into 
the large corporations which had exist- 
ed before the illegal Trust was formed, 
was opposed before the court as defeat- 
ing the purpose of the prosecution. In 
that petition for a different method of 
disintegration for the Northern Securi- 
ties, President Roosevelt's Attorney- 
General refused to participate; indeed, 
Mr. Knox had already declared that the 
Government “has never claimed that the 
law is any broader than its language 
plainly indicates,” and had stated the 
Government's purpose “not to run 
amuck.” The corporations left in the 
fleld by the dissolution were the North- 


ern Pacific and the Great Northern Rail- 
ways. Within four months after the 
courts in 1905 had sustained the orig- 
inal plan of dissolution which the Gov- 
ernment approved, shares of the $155,- 
000,000 Northern Pacific had risen from 
165 to 216, and shares of the $125,000,- 
000 Great Northern had risen from 270 
to 327—an enhancement, figured out on 
Rooseveltian methods, of $150,000,000. 
For ourselves, we have always held that 
the Roosevelt Administration was right 
in its attitude towards the form of dis- 
solution, and that the Taft Administra- 
tion, following the Roosevelt precedent, 
was also right. But what is to be said 
of the impudence of the head of the 1905 
Administration, when he declares to- 
day that the following of that precedent 
by Mr. Taft was a “fake prosecution,” 
and that its bad faith was proved by 
the subsequent rise in stocks of the 
companies left as a result of it? 





The menace of Champ Clark as the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
daily grows greater. Maryland has gone 
for him, and with her delegates Clark 
will have no less than 226 Convention 
votes. Tennessee would add 18 more. 
Gov. Wilson had at the beginning of the 
week 127 delegates. He has apparently 
carried both South Carolina and Texas. 
Should he prove successful there, these 
two States will add 58 delegates to his 
column, giving him 185 in all. Missis- 
sippi voted Tuesday with only Under- 
wood and Wilson contesting. Plainly, 
the man to beat Clark is Wilson. Fifty- 
four delegates have been instructed for 
Govs. Marshall, Burke, and Baldwin, and 
109 are uncommitted. Of the latter, 90 
New York’s Tammany-controlled dele- 
gates are openly hostile only to Wilson 
Clark may get them if he pays the Tam 
many price. Obviously, the greater the 
diversity of instructions among the dele 
gates the better it will suit Murphy and 
the others who have delegates to swap. 
It is high time for those Democrats 
vho do not wish to concede the election 
to the Republicans in advance to do 
their utmost to check the drift to Speak- 
er Clark—a drift due chiefly to popular 
ignorance of his complete unfitness for 
the Presidency. 


Much Monroe Doctrine hath made the 









Senate mad. So one would infer who 
should read what took place when Sena 
tors received the message from Presi 
dent Taft, and the report from the Sec 
retary of State, knocking the stuffing 

it of that delightfully horrible ogre, 
the Japanese at Magdalena Bay. Lodge 
and Bacon and Rayner and the rest ad- 
mitted that this particular mare's nest 
had been forever disposed of, but they 
protested that there might be discovered 
any day one even more terrible. Amer- 
icans owning land in Mexico, or some 
where in South America, might sell it 
to Japanese, and then what would be- 
come of us? Such traitors ought to be 
hanged in advance. And suppose a South 
American owning: an island or a strip 
on the coast were to sell it to Japanese 
citizens—ought that not to be regarded 
as an act of war? The thing to do was 
to prevent it by an extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine. We ought to declare 
that no native on this hemisphere should 
be permitted to sell to any foreigner 
land which, in the calm judgment of a 
liobson or a Lodge, might be used as a 
“base” against the United States, It 
was conceded that such a proclamation 
would not lie within the four corners of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and that, of course, 
it would be in violation of international 
law, but still we have “the power” to 
issue, and it may soon become our duty 
t»- do so. But we have also the power to 
notify the world that we have gone 
stark crazy, yet no steps are taken to 
do so—beyond such debates as this in 


the Senate. 





In its strictly legal aspects, the ques- 
tion which has arisen as to the authority 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee to insist upon some of the 
preliminary questions put by it to the 
banks in the so-called Money Trust in- 
juiry, is interesting. The National Bank 
act, ‘t appears, provides that “no asso- 
ciation [bank] shall be subject to any 
Visitorial powers other than such as are 
authorized by this title, or are vested in 
the courts of justice. The powers au- 
thorized by the act are conferred on the 
Government's official bank examiners, 

hose investigations and reports are 
routine and confidential. It is true that 
an act of Congress passed this year 


might supersede such a provision in an 
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! 
older statute; but the resolution instruct- 


ing the Banking Committee to make the 


proposed investigation is not such a law, 


having been passed in only ono house of | 


Congress. In general, the contention of 
the bankers, so far 2s they have raised 
the question at all, is that some of the 
inquiries already sent out in blank by 
the affect the ordinary pri- 
the 


and that the 


Committee 


vate business between banks and 


their individual clients, 
institutions would not be warranted, in 
view of the National Bank act’s stipula- 
tions, in giving out such information in 
a public inquiry. This objection, how- 
ever, affects very few of the questions 
asked, and we trust that the matter may 
be 


more unfortunate, at this juncture, than 


properly adjusted. Nothing would be 


for the banks to be placed in a position 


which would eppear like resisting the 


official inquiries. 





Whatever may be the merits or de- 
fects of the provision added by the 
House to the Post Office Appropriation 


bill, granting subsidies of $15, $20, and 
$25 


free delivery service, it is at least some 


a mile to all highways used in rural 


satisfaction to know the approximate 
amount of the expenditure it will in- 
volve. This is estimated at about $17,- 


000,000, Such a money consideration 


did not trouble Representative Sims of 


Tennessee, who advocated an amend- 
ment to the bill, designed to create 
at Federal expense such improvement 
of the worst rural routes as to bring 
them under the third class for which 
subsidies were proposed. When Mr. 
Sims was asked to egive the House 
some idea of what his proposal would 


he contented 
the impossi- 
little 
later replied to a repetition of the ques- 


tell 


the Government, 


cost 
himself with pointing out 


bility of such knowledge, and a 


do not know. I cannot 
i 


financial 


tion a 
manner 
of 


for 


anything about This airy 


of treating the aspect his 


amendment was too much even a 


House that was determined to “do some 
thing” for its large rural constituency, 


and, accordingly, it is left, as it should 


be, to the State and local authorities to 
provide their rural routes with “am- 
ple side ditches, so constructed and 


crowned as to shed water quickly into 
the etc. 
willing to do this in order to make their 


side ditches,” If they are not 


roads eligible for part of the subsidy, 
they are far less enterprising than we 





for the restoration of the three-cent coin 


have heretofore shown ourselves to be 
whenever Government aid of any sort 
was to be obtained. 





The coining of three-cent and one-half- 
cent pieces has been unanimously recom- 
mended by the House Committee on 
Coinage, and has the support of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The demand 


is said to have originated in those com- 
munities that enjoy a three-cent fare on 


breath: “First-class roads. Improved 
schools. Progressive moves.” Such per- 
sonal platforms may come to constitute 
another argument for the short ballot. 





With industrial unrest as great as it 
is, and strikes and threats of strikes 
becoming almost epidemic, no special 
attention would be given to the trou- 
bles which the Chicago newspapers have 
been having, were it not for one vital 
principle involved. This is the ques- 
tion whether labor unions can be held 





the street railways. In behalf of the 
ha’penny, Secretary MacVeagh says that | 
it will benefit the slot-machine manufac- | 


turers. Beyond the special interests af- | 
fected, however, there is apparent in the) 
demand for an increase in the frac-| 
tional currency that new spirit of thrite 
which is revealed in the general move- | 
ment against waste and for “conserva-| 
tion.” The lavish days when five cents | 
or one cent didn’t make much difference | 
In California, for instance, | 
Most of San 
Francisco's for five 
cents, and even where the official price 


it 


are passing. 
the cent is a rare coin. 
newspapers sell 


is a penny, is the 
finds 


boy’s hand. 


usually its way into the news- 





A feature of the Oregon primary bal- 
lot is the brief “platform” which each 
candidate is allowed to have printed 
along with his name. Many of the can- 
didates at the recent election took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity thus offered 
them to display their ingenuity in con- 
triving laconic statements. The almost 
inevitable consequence was that these 


“platforms”™ read like a series of tele- 
grams. The statements of the four can- 
didates for the United States Senate led 
in literary as well as in political im- 
portance. Senator Bourne’s was the 
longest: “Advocates substitution of gen- 
eral welfare for selfish interests in all 
governmental operations.” One of his 
rivals was equally illuminating: “I will 
support the great principle, ‘Justice be 
done to all men.’” Another made an at- 
tempt to be more specific: “Lincoln Re- 


publican. A progressive, but not a rad- 


ical.” Benjamin Selling, who defeated 
Bourne, got in three strokes: “Always 
a progressive. Presidential primaries. 


Works industriously for all Oregon.” 
One of the Democratic candidates for 
delegate to the Baltimore Convention 
managed the feat of being specific and 
general, local and national, in the same 


larger coin that | 


to their agreements. At least a part of 


|the Chicago newspaper workers struck 


in flat violation of their contracts. So 
notorious and flagrant was this in the 
case of the stereotypers that the chiefs 
of their organization now threaten to 
take away the charter of the Chicago 
union. All intelligent champions of or- 
ganized labor must see that such re- 


| pudiation of formal agreements is fatal. 


It cuts the root of the whole argument 
for collective bargaining. If the trade 
unions will not live up to the terms 
'which they have negotiated or even 
struck to procure, they put themselves 
out of court. Something of the same 
| principle is involved in the dispute 
| about resuming work in the anthracite 
‘coal mines. The form of settlement which 
the authorized representatives of the 
‘men made with the operators Was no 
| sooner arrived at than upset. In such 
a thing it is not only the authority of 
the labor-union officials that is at stake, 
it is the entire reason for the existence 
of the unions at all. 





Lack of continuation schools is de- 
'plored by individuals and organizations 
‘interested in education in both Chicago 
and Philadelphia. In the former city, 
Prof. George H. Mead of the University 
of Chicago, who has investigated condi- 
tions among school children, declares 
|that 49 per cent. of them do not com- 
plete the instruction of the elementary 
|schools. They seek work too early, and, 
junfitted for the tasks they undertake, 
'soon become rolling stones or lose em- 
| ployment entirely. In Philadelphia sim- 
ilar conditions prevail, according to Mar- 
‘tin G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of 
| Schools. Mr. Brumbaugh and the Arm- 
strong Association have each conducted 
| investigations which have shown that 
in the years from fourteen to sixteen 
la large percentage of children are out 
of school and at the same time unem- 
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ployed. A law by which, at fourteen, a| possibly to report their progress to the | 
child may receive a certificate of em-| Foreign Office. The whole affair was left 
ployment, taking him out of school, but |to the Canadian Government. and any 
by no means guaranteeing him steady interference by the British Ministry 
occupation, is in part blamed for this | would have been deeply resented. All 
state of things. The remedy everywhere | this is perfectly well known to the 
is said by experts to lie in upbuilding a| House of Commons, and it will probably 
continuation-school system, whereby the | take only a quiet statement of the facts 
educational authorities may keep in | by Sir Edward Grey to put an end to 
touch with scholars after the comple- | the matter there. 
tion of elementary courses. 


Yet the fact remains 
| that it was most indiscreet in President 
'Taft to publish entire his private Ietter 
Teachers compete closely with clergy- | 
men for the honor of composing the | 
worst paid profession in the country. The 
figures of the Commissioner of Educa- | 
tion show that, although in the last ten 
years the average monthly salary of | 
men teachers has increased 38 per cent., | 
and that of women teachers 27 per cent., 
the average annual pay of teachers is 
still under $500. In twenty-five States | of Canada as being “at the parting of 
the expenditure for public education is | Explanations of such blaz- 
less than five dollars per capita, and in| 
ten States it is not half of this amount. 
While the average number of days at-| 
tended by the pupils enrolled has gone 
up 14 per cent., the number of public 
schools 70 per cent., the value of school 
property 75 per cent., and the income of 
the schools 83 per cent., we have re-| 
sponded only half-heartedly to the grow-| 
ing complaint that the work of educat- 
ing our future citizenship threatens to 
be left largely in the hands of those who | 
cannot find anything better to do. It is 
to the credit of the best of those who 
take up teaching that the salary is not 
the only attraction, but that is no reason 
a factor that tends to 
eliminate them from the ranks. 





to Roosevelt about Canadian reciprocity. 
It was wholly unnecessary, and his lan- 
guage was certain to be misunderstood 
or twisted. 
| ferred only to a commercial and finan- 


Strictly speaking, he re 


cial “adjunct,” but it was easy to jump 
at the conclusion that he meant politi- 
cal. The blunder was comparable to 


his equally gratuitious slip in speaking 


the ways.” 
ing indiscretions only make them worse. 
When we recall that the “adjunct” let- 
ter was passed upon by the full Cabinet, 
and by other advisers of the President, 
the mistake of giving it out appears the 


more inexplicable. 





Even in the House of Commons the 
Home Rule debate is reported to be a 
dead-and-alive affair, the speeches being 
delivered to empty benches. Outside, the 
The differ- 


ence from the tense and fevered days of 


interest taken is but slight. 


1886 and 1893, when Gladstone was fight- 
ing for Home Rule for Ireland, is ad- 
mitted even by those who think that the 
for making it country ought to be roused and militant. 


Various causes are assigned. Irish gov- 


ernment is a warmed-over question. Peo- 

Political movements are obviously be- 
hind the flurry which the English Con- 
servatives are raising over President 
Taft's letter on Canadian reciprocity. 
Similarly in Canada, the anti-reciprocity 
press has seized upon his unlucky phrase 
about making the Dominion an “ad- 
junct” of the United States, and is loud- 
ly proclaiming that it justifies all that 
was asserted last year about reciprocity 
being only a disguised form of annexa. 
In England, 
which the thing has been taken up by 
the Tories will defeat its own end. To 
arraign Ambassador Bryce as being | 
privy to a “plot” to dismember the Em- 
pire is so absurd as to excite laughter. | 


ple believe that the bill is certain to pass 
the Commons and to be thrown out by the 
Lords, so why get excited? But the same 
remark about the surprising lethargy of 
Englishmen was made during the recent 
coal strike. It constituted an acute and 
threatening crisis for England, yet the 
public remained quiet. The explanation 
was given by an Englishman that his 
countrymen were ready enough to yell 
and riot if they 


any good, but if not, why heat them- 


thought it would do 


tion. the violence with 
selves up for nothing? This may be the 
reason why England is “most unusual 


calm” about Home Rule. 





German protests against the propos- 


Mr. Bryce had nothing to do officially ed increase of the army have a not un- 
with the Canadian negotiations, except 'familiar sound. 


Among the proposals 





are the organization of two new army 
corps, reorganization of the military 
aviation troops, higher pay for the sol 
diers, and forty-six new companies and 
batteries of artillery, or battalions of 
infantry, railway troops, etc., as well as 
many new machine-gun companies, engi- 
The critics point out that 


Germany has already twenty-three army 


neers, etc. 
corps to France's twenty; that France's 
peace strength has within a year de- 
creased from 564,910 men to 550,000— 
just at the time it is proposed that the 
German army shall be increased by 30,- 


000 more men withdrawn from indus- 


try, from 620,000 to 650,000. In every 


branch of the army, Germany is far 
ahead of France; and her relative posi- 
tion improves every year as the French 
population decreases; but there is a de 
sire to set up a two-nation army stan 
dard as England has a two-nation navy 
standard, and in both cases the taxpay- 
ers pay the piper. But another motiv: 
is plainly stated by the anti-jingo Ber 


lin press. It is the desire on the part 
of the 


that same longing for personal advance 


officers for swifter promotion, 


ment which has played so large a part 
in the recent army and navy legislation 
in this country. 


Details are still too meagre to enable 
us to judge of the real success of the 
Italian dirigibles, reported last week. If, 
as seems probable, the Turks had only 
Italian attack 


artillery, the 


The first test of field 


ordinary 
may mean little. 


guns against aeroplanes, made several 


years ago, showed such artillery to be 


quite useless. The experimenters used 


anchored box-kites and balloons, but, 


even so, little doubt was left as to the 


inadequacy of the guns. Since then, 
however, the Krupps have devised spr 
cial aerial field-guns for the German 
army, and many others have been at 
work on the same problem. In 1910 


reports of British army tests of aerial 
October of 


guns leaked out. In last 
year it was said our army had a field 
efficient 


airships, though a naval officer, as an 


piece that was highly against 
offset to this, had invented a vanadium- 
steel rifle so light that it could be car- 
of suffi 


“a really for- 


ried on an aeroplane and yet 
ciently large calibre to be 
midable weapon.” Obviously, pitting a 
military dirigible against old-fashioned 
field-pieces is very much like testing. a 


modern armor plate with an axe 
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UNSAFE POLITICAL PROPHECIES. 


The word “never” in politics, once re- 
marked Mr. Balfour, is used only by 
those who are very young. Another 
word of the same kind is “cannot.” If 
there is anything which a little ac- 
quaintance with our political history 
teaches, it is caution about making 
sWeeping assertions or confident predic- 
tions. The land is just now filled with 
them. Any one of a hundred infallible 
authorities on politics—infallible de- 
spite Jowett’s famous warning that not 
even the youngest of us ought so to 
regard himself—will tell you that the 
Republican party is absolutely “wreck- 
ed." As for the prophets who proclaim 
from the housetops that Mr. Taft 
“cannot possibly be elected,” their name 
is legion. What they say may prove to 
be true; but what is certainly true is 
that many a cocksure seer in times past, 
many an equally positive reader of the 
signs of the times, went on record as to 
what was and would be, only to have 
the event leave him looking ridiculous. 

As for the Republican party now being 
“wrecked,” it has been so, on evidence 
of this kind, so many times in the past 
that it should now be quite used to the 
expertfence In 1884 there were many 
to say that it could never recover from 
its defeat. A nearer analogy to pres- 
Then, 


too, there was a bitter fight over a third- 


ent conditions existed in 1880. 
term candidacy. The party was torn 
into two nearly equal and very bitter 
factions. As Senator Hoar remarks in 
his autoblography, it seemed as if the 
fate of the Republican party were 
trembling in the balance. The Demo- 
crats were confident that Conkling and 
Grant and their indomitable 306 would 
make Garfield's election impossible. Yet 
he won easily. Again in 1892 there 
were dire prognostications. The Repub- 
lican party was said to be forever done 
for. When the news came that Cleve- 
land had carried Wisconsin and Illinols 
and, virtually, Ohio, a veteran Repub- 
lican said: “This is not an election; it 
is a revolution; and the Republican par 
ty as we have known it will never carry 
another Presidential election.” 
however, readily carry the next four. 
It is also true that the Republican par- 
ty has before had Presidents upon whom 
the doom had been pronounced that they 
could not possibly be reélected. Even 
Lincoln believed for a timg im 1864 that 
this was true of himself. It is, of course, 


It did, | 
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an easy and natural gradation which 
takes us from Lincoln to Roosevelt, and 
memories are so short that it will be a 
surprise to many to learn that, in 1903, 
there was grave doubt about even the 
invincible hero winning the Presiden- 
tial election of 1904. This was in part 
the basis of the strong movement then 
set on foot to nominate Mark Hanna. 
Roosevelt knew of this movement and 
was troubled by it; and as it was Han- 
na, at that time, not himself, who was 
the sphinx and would not say whether he 
would seek the nomination, the Presi- 
dent regarded the position of the Ohio 
Senator as both suspicious and unfair. 
One day in the White House, Roosevelt— 
se it is stated in the recent Life of Hanna 
—‘“sprang from his chair, walked ner- 


vously to the open fire and then back | 


to his desk, saying in his emphatic way, 
‘Yes, Mr. Hanna ought to make an un- 
equivocal public statement of his posi- 
tion.’”’ Possibly, Taft may have said 
the same thing of Roosevelt all through 
1911 and up to February of this year! 
Hanna, however, kept obstinately si- 
lent, and there is no telling what he 
might have done had he not fallen ill 
and died. But the effort to have him 
nominated instead of Roosevelt went 
distinctly upon the theory that the lat- 
ter could not be elected. One correspon- 
dent wrote late in 1903: “I was astound- 
ed to see in that club [the Union League 
of New York]—presumably as represen- 
tative a body of Republicans as there 
is in the country—that there was not 
one out of the whole membership whom 
I met—not one—who believed that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt should be nominated, or 
if he were nominated, that he could be 
elected. The reasons given were not 
idle or prompted by personal feeling, 
but were based on the calm, sober judg- 
ment of thinking men.” In line with 
this was a letter from Senator Scott, 
who wrote: “To my mind it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that if we renominate 
Roosevelt it means defeat.” How odd all 
this reads in the light of the crashing 
majorities of 1904! 

We do not say for one moment that, 
in this respect, history will repeat itself. 
History has a way of tricking us all 
when we undertake to read it into the 
future. But it does teach us something 
in the way of warnings against being 
too sure of our own judgment at any 
given time, and mightily reinforces the 
old injunction, “don't prophesy onless ye 


| know.” The one thing we do know is 
that the American political outlook can 
shift with amazing rapidity. We think 
we are looking at fixed facts, and sud- 
denly discover that they were only a 
series of kaleidoscopic changes. Our 
shrewdest predictions cannot really get 
much beyond a “perhaps.” Your “if” is 
the great preservative of a reputation as 
'a prophet. And the surest foresight, in 
a time of confusion like the present, can 
|east but the light of a farthing dip on 
|'what is to come. The dejected poet who 
confessed his failure to predict how 
things were coming out—particularly, to 
make them come out as he wished—ar- 
rived at a bit of comforting wisdom 
/when he wrote: “Sometimes I think 
|"twere best to let the Lord alone.” 








| THE MONSTER SHIP. 


| The loss of the Titanic has brought 
up no more interesting point than that 
| of the future of the monster ship. 
| Shall the shipbuilders continue to turn 
|out larger and larger vessels until the 
‘thousand-foot steamer is a reality, or is 
it time to call a halt? This is the ques- 
tion which confronts builders and pub- 
lic alike. If the latter should now show 
‘a decided aversion to the ocean giants, 
two particular arguments for their con- 
struction—their advertising value and 
their great earning power—would lose 
/much or all of their value. It may, for 
instance, appear that the title of larg- 
lest ship afloat and her kinship to the 
| Titanic will together make the Olympic 
‘unpopular hereafter, and that the Gi- 
'gantic, now under way, will repel peo- 
‘ple because of her size. Already it is 
|announced that the Gigantic’s plans are 
to be altered because of the loss of the 
‘Titanic, at least to the extent of adding 
an extra bottom; but nothing has as yet 
been said about any diminution of her 
length. 

| Some huge German vessels are also 
‘under way, of larger size than the Ti- 
| tanic. Probably it is too late now to 
‘change their construction. But there 
are certain striking facts in connection 
‘with the Titanic’s end which may have 
ithe effect of checking any further in- 
| creast in length and bulk for some years 
| to come, if not permanently. One of these 
lis brought out by the London JZcon- 
| omist to the effect that, even if the Ti- 
|tanic had stayed afloat and been towed 
to Halifax, she would have been a to- 
tal loss. Her cargo might have been 
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saved and her machinery taken out, but 
she herself could not have been repair- 
ed at Halifax or anywhere else on this 
side of the Atlantic. To have towed her 
47,000 tons back across the Atlantic to 
Belfast for docking would, as the Eco- 
nomist believes, probably have been a 
hopeless task, despite the successful 
towing of the drydock Dewey to Manila. 
For the Titanic would have been at best 
somewhat waterlogged and a fearful 
burden for a fleet of towing vessels. In- 
deed, she could not in her disabled con- 
dition have entered the harbor of Hali- 
fax on account of her draft. The g- 
est drydock on the Atlantic conn 
at Newport News, is but 804 eet long 
inside, or 78 feet shorter @han the Ti- 
tanic. The new nav drydock at the 
Brooklyn navy yard is to be only 700 
feet long. Hence, if af serious acci- 
dent should happen to the Olympic or 
the new Hamburg-American boats, they, 
too, would be beyond repair on this 
side the ocean. “It is indeed a curious 
thing,” says the Economist, “that this 
vital point seems to have been largely 
overlooked by the shipping-world in 
Great Britain, and many underwriters 
who had written the hull at the prepos- 
terously low rate of 15s. per cent. real- 
ized only after the accident happened 
that a vessel of over 800 feet in length 
is from its nature an undesirable risk.” 

Evidently, there must be either a lim- 
itation to the size of steamers or a great 
increase in the capacity of docks. But 
whether giant docks will pay for them- 
selves is another question. Obviously, 
they would not, save at the terminus of 
such a well-frequented trade route as 
that of the North Atlantic. Even in 
New York or Norfolk, however, such a 
dock would be of comparatively little 
use, save in an emergency. Unless it 
were placed on very deep water it might 
be of no avail after an accident if the 
ship were lying very low in the water. 
Even in England there is, we believe, 
but one drydock large enough for the 
Olympic, and a British naval expert, Mr. 
Alfred Elgar, makes the surprising 
statement that if, in war-time, ships of 
the Titanic class “came in damaged, like 
lame ducks, you could not get them into 
drydock to be repaired; and the larger 
the ship the greater the difficulty.” Mr. 
Elgar even goes so far as to say that 
there is not an English harbor into 
which “an original Dreadnought, let 
alone a super-Dreadnought, could get, 





lying very low, and the same is true of 
a big ship like the Titanic.” The Ti- 
tanic’s injuries are cited as a fatal argu- 
ment against the big battleship, for it 
affords no defence whatever against un 
der-water attack froma submarine boat. 
A blow underneath and the Dreadnought 
goes down. 

The recent extension of New York's 
docks for the Olympic and Titanic was 
announced as the last because of the 
river’s limitation in width. Hence the 
International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany had begun to consider seriously a 
new harbor at Montauk Point or dock- 
ing its future ocean giants at New Lon- 
don, a wonderful deep-water port In- 
deed, New York was made possible for 
the newest ships only by the timely com- 
pletion of the Ambrose channel. More- 
over, the ollision between the Olympic 
and the Hawke, and the tearing of the 
New York from her dock at Southamp- 
ton by the suction of the Titanic, have 
made it clear that these monsters have 
yet to be carefully tried out before it is 
certain that they can be safely handled 
in confined waters. A barge sunk at 
Southampton is reported to have been 
dragged 800 yards along the bottom of 
the harbor by the Titanic passing over 
her. Fresh precautions, the Economist 
insists, must be taken if such big boats 
are to pass close together, or a big boat 
and a small boat, like the Olympic and 
the Hawke. 

Important as all these considerations 
are, there is still another one which 
may limit the size of future ships, and 
that is the great concentration of hu- 
man beings and wealth in a single ves 
sel. Here is where the underwriters 
will again make themselves felt, There 
is a growing feeling among them that 
they are taking too great chances when 
they are asked to underwrite such heavy 
risks as are involved in one of these 
enormous vessels. Until the ship con- 
structor can demonstrate that he has 
really built an unsinkable ship, the un- 
derwriters will be quite within their 
rights if they fix a definite limit to the 
liability that they will assume. As the 
Economist puts it: “The world’s re- 
serve of ability and capital is not so 
great that we can neglect the prudent 
policy of spreading risks; .. . . hull, 
passengers, and cargo [of the monster 
ship] are together too valuable to be 
hazarded in the perils of a single voy- 


age.” If this seems too sweeping a dic- 
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tum, it might at least be pointed out 


that the insurance men would certainly 
be justified in insisting that all ships 
should run at no more than half speed 
through fog and when amid ice, and 


that safer routes should be followed 


NEWSPAPERS AS COMMODITIES 


A writ in the University Magazine 
ho announces himself as a ne paper 
man, opens his heart upon the subject 
‘Why N spapers are Unreadabl 
This is the last charge that we should 
have thought could have been brought 
igainst tl but apparently the word 

used in the article as meaning not 
“refined In this ! ther st b 
idmitted to be point in its tith To 
understand why newspapers are unread 


able, we are told that it is first neces 
sary to consider the case of the maker 
of chees« The cheese man differs from 
his university mates who have become 
physicians or clergymen or pharmacists 
or teachers. They received special train- 
ing for their work, and possess certain 
privileges which protect them in the 
exercise of their respective professions 
While they are free to go into the busi 
ness of making cheese, the humble 
cheese man is debarred from competing 
with them unless he goes through such 
a process of preparation as theirs. On 
the other hand, they have obligations 
which do not burden him. The physi 
ian must rise from his bed at three 


o'clo k it the be- 


morning if a human 


ing is in peril of death; the clergyman 
undertakes to live a life of such godli 
ness as shall convince all beholders that 
he is sustained by a more than human 
power; the pharmacist is bound not to 
take advantage of the ignorance of a 
patron—or, at all events, such advan 
tage as shall be perceivably injurious to 
him: and even the teacher is strictly 
limited in the amount and kind of pun- 
ishment which he may inflict upon the 
most unruly of his pupils 

The cheese man is troubled by none 
of these things. As cheese man, he 
owes no duty to the community beyond 
that of selling it the sort of cheese that 
it likes, and this is not a legal but only 
a moral obligation. Furthermore, it is 
one of those convenient obligations the 
observance of which benefits the one 
bound by it. He must, to be sure, obey 
the law, but what of that? Like the ar- 
rogant Trust magnate, he may, if he de- 


sires, engage the statute-book in a le- 
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gitimate boxing-match, and even win 
some grudging admiration if he catches 
his opponent off his guard and scores a 
All that 


him is that he shall shake hands with 


point. is really demanded of 


the law before and after each bout. Now, 
the newspaper man, it appears, Is not 
like the physician or the clergyman, but 
Both dis- 
they can what 


resembles the cheese man. 


cover as speedily as 
flavor the public likes, and give it re- 


gardless of their Own personal taste. 


newspaper man has 
likes its mas- 


This particular 


found that the public 
round thousands rather than 
that it is 
interested in religions only when they 


it 


sacres in 


in small and exact figures, 


are fighting, that has a passion for 


murders, and that it is utterly insen- 
sible to the monstrosity of the split in- 
finitive. He has learned by the most 


all 
sale of the product 


the 


convincing of demonstrations—the 


that whereas read- 
truth about the price at 


ers want 


which a neighbor has sold a lot, they 
prefer lurid romance concerning the rea- 
Lord Haldane went to Ger- 


sons why 


many: and, in a word, that they have 
no interest in international politics un- 
til they become bloody, none in art un- 


til it becomes scandalous, and none in 


philosophy under any circumstances 
whatever. “We have learned how to 
flavor the journalistic cheese,” he de- 


clares roundly. “Shall we not do it?” 


But lest the minority that does not like 
its journalistic cheese so highly flavored 
should draw unwarranted conclusions 
disavowal of responsi- 


of 


from this frank 


bility on the part the newspaper 


cheese man, he hastens to explain that 
in practice the rule has the beautiful 
habit 


that 


direction 
The 
cheese man, that is, who went to an ex- 
of 


because 


of tending in just the 


this minority would desire. 


treme coarseness in his flavoring 


merely he found that the pub- 


lic was not fond of real delicacy, would 


be as foolish as his rival who made 
cheese that was not coarse enough. And 
in the end he would find it not only 
possible, but most expedient, td raise 


the taste of the consumers of his cheese. 
This is exactly what a newspaper does. 
It is dangerous for it to lower its stan- 
dard for the sake of enlarging the cir- 
cle of its readers, but it is the height 
of wisdom to retain its readers and im- 
perceptibly elevate their tastes. 

The difficulty with this theory is that 
Appetite is 


it is too good to be true. 


more likely to grow than to diminish by | thinks of the men he has to win over; 


Even the innocent 
cheese man, striving to give his custom- 


what it feeds on. 


ers what they want and at the same 
time make them want something else, 


|has of late had to be put under pure- 


| opposition 


food regulations. Newspapers are ex- 
empt from analogous limitations, partly 
because of the difficulty of devising defi- 
nitions of pure and impure reading mat- 
ter, but more because of the deep-seated 
to anything resembling a 
hampering of liberty of speech. To ar- 
gue that the absence of such shackles is 
a sign and endorsement of newspaper 
irresponsibility is a strange reversal of 
The moral responsibility of the 
press is great just because the fetters 
that once bound it have been struck off, 
and moral responsibility is worth while 


logic. 


just because the press is and must be 


financially independent. An endowed 
newspaper would deserve no more praise 
for holding to lofty standards than a 
university student who had won a Eu- 
ropean fellowship would deserve for de- 
voting himself to research work for a 
year. The problem and the opportunity 
of the journalistic cheese man is to pro- 
vide a product that he can dispose of 


without selling his soul along with it. 


TEACHING ARGUMENTATION. 


Argumentation as a subject of in- 
struction in schools and colleges is pe- 
American. There are signs, 
that its popularity with stu- 


and the reason 


culiarly 
however, 
is not growing, 
in the tendency of the 
realities 


dents 


may be found 


textbooks to lose touch with 
and become academic in the wrong sense 
of the word. If this be a true diagno- 
sis, argumentation will soon share the 
fate of formal logic, and be pointed at 
as another product of perverted intel- 
lect. That would be unfortunate, for ar- 
gumentation has an excellent place in 
education as a strengthener of mental 
fibre and a sharpener of reasoning, with 
the added advantage of being immedi- 
ately practical. 

If a trained advocate, whose profes- 
sion brings him constantly before courts 
and committees and other public bodies, 
were to go through the current text- 
books on argumentation he would be im- 
pressed by three facts. First he would 


notice how little attention is paid to the 


prepossessions and the practical inter- 


ests of the persons addressed. When he 
himself has an argument to make he 


|in thesé manuals the word audience 
|hardly appears in the table of contents. 
In part this uncertainty of note is due to 
the nature of the case, for a real argu- 
ment exists only for the purpose of mov- 
ing minds, and arguments written as a 
class exercise have ne minds to move. 
But even granting this difficulty, a text- 
book can emphasize thought of the au- 
dience in its analyses of famous argu- 
ments, and can impress the necessity of 
taking the audience into account by giv- 
ing the matter a prominent place. 

the second place, the trained advo- 
, observe the fine disregard in 
these bogks for considerations of space. 
Few undergraduate themes or forensics 
can run above two thousand words, yet 
the textbooks urge on students such sub- 





|jects as reé@§o through the halls of 


|Congress for two or three hours at a 
‘stretch. In one of the most widely used 
‘manuals the following propositions, 
| among nearly three hundred, are rec- 
‘ommended as suitable for undergradu- 
|ate effort: National party lines should 
| be ignored in municipal elections; or- 
| ganized labor should keep out of poli- 
tics; the Federal Government should 
buy and operate the telegraph systems; 
raw materials should be admitted to 
the United States free of duty; the his- 
tory of trade-unions for the past twenty 
years shows a tendency detrimental to 
| the best interests of the country. To set 
a youth to arguing out such subjects in 
|so small a space is to invite him to 
vague and superficial thinking. 





The third point which a professional 
|advocate would notice in these books is 
that subjects recommended for argu- 
|ment often call for advanced training 
|in economics or sociology or the theory 
Here are two topics 
|from another book: Ireland should be 
‘granted home rule; railway pooling 
'should be legalized. Such questions can 
be profitably discussed by students who 
are just about to become voters; but 
not under the guidance of instructors in 
English or in oratory who do not know 
the real range of the subject, the sources 
from which facts are to be gathered, 
‘and the special pitfalls which beset the 
‘reasoner. Skimming a subject and cock- 
sureness in assertion are besetting sins 
of American education; and to urge a 
|'young man to argue large and complex 
subjects under an instructor who is not 
‘competent to check his assertions is to 


| 
of government. 
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make him more superficial and more | 


cocksure. 

How, then, to the abstract and poten- 
tial usefulness of instruction in argumen- 
tation can value in practice be assured? 
Chiefly, we believe, by inducing instruc- 
tors to lift their eyes out of the cloisters, 
and see things in their due proportions 
in the larger world. Let them ask their 
students to argue questions with which 
the student is fitted to cope and on which 
the instructor’s own judgment shall be 
serviceable. Young men are arguing 
with their fellows and with their elders 
on an infinite number of subjects, and 
the value of their judgment is in direct 
proportion to their knowledge of the 
facts. If an instructor in argumentation 
can get the codperation of instructors in 
economics and government, he may do 
well to let his class try their teeth on 
small portions of some of these great 
subjects; but for the mental discipline 
and the training in sound thinking many 
smaller subjects are as profitable. On 
most of the questions which are argued 
out in faculties young men have a di- 
rect interest and direct experience—en- 
trance examinations, for example, or the 
rules for choosing studies. In athletics 
undergraduate captains and managers 
are all the time arguing out questions 
that, within the subject, are of critical 
importance; and older men who have 
worked with them testify that their 
spirit is excellent. Outside of academic 
topics, many local subjects can be made 
available; questions of the direction of 
new street car lines; of waterworks, of 
What instructors 


— 


local government. 
argumentation need is to trust less to 
textbooks and to make themselves wiser 
in human nature. 

In all work concerned with teaching 
young men to think soundly and eagerly 
on everyday subjects rules must be kept 
flexible, and models be set up as models, 
and not as inflexible standards. Here 
there can be no laws of the Medes and 
Persians. “This is an effective device, 
“That is a good way to get at one class of 
readers,” is about the most rigid advice 
a teacher of argumentation can give. In- 
structors who reduce the subject to a 
set of rules that will let them do their 
work with three-quarters of their minds 
asleep will surely and not very slowly 
carry it into the limbo of dead pedan- 
tries. 





THROUGH THE OUTLOOKING GLASS 


“If you promise to keep quite stilL”’ said 
the Poet Laureate, “I will read you my lat- 
est poem.” 

“I should be delighted,”’ said Alic« 
manners never failed her. 

The Poet Laureate cleared his throat and 
read: 


whose 


The sun was shining in the sky 
Though dawn was far behind 

(No stand-pat luminary, he 

Had never yet declined 

And folk in bed were luncheoning 
Because they had not dined 


“This doesn’t seem to be quite clear,” 
said Alice. 

“Of course it isn't,” said the Poet Laure- 
ate. “This is just to create the proper 
atmosphere.” And he went on 


The Colonel and the Harvester 

Had found a shady spot 

They sorted Issues by the piece 

The dozen, and the lot 

And most of them were highly spiced 
And all were piping hot 


‘For seven years,’’ the Colonel said 
“I walked the quarter deck 

I smote the Trusts, and in their gore 
I waded to the neck."’ 

“I know it,’’ sobbed the Harvester 
And signed another check 


“I haven’t overdone the pathos, have I?” 
said the Poet Laureate. 
“Not at all,” said Alice. 


“Oh Pledges, come and walk with us.’ 
The valiant Colonel cried 

“Your numbers clearly show my views 
Upon race suicide 

Your countless faces fill my breast 
With pardonable pride.’’ 


The elder Pledges shook their heads 
And whimpered as he spoke; 

The elder Pledges couldn't move 
Because their backs were broke, 
But all the younger fry obeyed 
And waited for the joke. 


“IT will now skip several stanzas because 
they are quite intelligible,” said the Poet 
Laureate. 

“It seems to me that you can read them 
all the better then,” said Alice. 

“But if they are already intelligible, what 
use is there in reading them?” said the 
Poet Laureate impatiently, and he went 
on: 

‘*The time has come,"’ the Colonel said 
“To speak of many things 

Of Presidents, of sealing wax 

And hats inside of rings 

And why I feel so boiling hot 

And whether truth bas wings 


‘A brand new deal, Oh Pledges dear 
Is what we chiefly need 

A double-acting memory 

Is very good indeed; 

And if you're ready, Harvester 

We can begin to feed."’ 


‘But not on us,"’ the Pledges cried 


“Please,” said Alice, “please won't you 
skip what happened next? I have never 
been able to think about it without crying 
It’s too cruel.” 

“Very well,” said the Poet Laureate, “I 


am rather tender-hearted myself. I'll pass 
on to the last verse”: 
“Oh Pledges dear,’’ the Colonel said 


‘Ie not this bully fun? 

I thank you for the Harvester 

But answer there came none 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
He'd swallowed every one 


{ 
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THE NEW HISTORY, 


Being somewhat unorthodox myself, 
it was with a keen expectation of pleas 
ure that I opened the collection of es 
says on the “New History” by such a 
confessed heretic as Professor Robin 
son.* The net result of reading the 
volnme was a disappointment: the ex 
pected novelty was not to be found 
The book can be recommended, how 
ever, to the lay reader desirous of i: 
formation concerning the present point 
of view of the historian; but Professo: 
Robinson's colleagues are not going t 
be excited over the defeat of whol 
armies of straw-men such as he sets 
for the purpose of exhibiting his d 
lightful method of putting them to rout 

Of the eight essays in the volume, al}! 
except one, “Some Reflections on Inte! 
lectual History,” have been previous! 
printed, but they have all received car: 
ful revision for this publication. The 
general subject of the essays is the in 
terpretation of history in general, and 
Professor Robinson's thought 
over the whole field from the time wher 
the first ape took on the erect form ot 
man and began to use his cunning i: 


ranges 


the struggle for existence down to the 
events of yesterday. He will “illustrat: 
some of the ways in which the study of 
man’s past as now un@erstood can lb 
brought into relation with the great 
problems which the present generation 
is called upon to solve.” In the first 
essay, which gives the title to the vol 
ume, there is developed the theme of 
the continuity of history, its content 
and its meaning. The idea is not pat 
ticularly novel to one familiar with re 
cent European thought, nor are the 
other ideas hinted at in this gnd mors 
fully developed in the following essays 
But this restatement of the scientiti 
position of historians is timely and in 
vites us to the consideration of certain 
activities in the special field of American 
history which belong to this universal 
movement, 


For a better understanding of the con 
ditions under which the history of Amer 
ica is being written, a short résumé of 
the immediate past of the science is 
Within the last generation, 
the cultivation of the science of his- 


necessary. 


tory has passed virtually into the con 
trol of the universities. This is the 
day of the professional, or rather of the 
professorial historian. This change is 
in harmony with the rapid development 
of the scientific spirit in America that 
has been so characteristic of the last few 
decades. The historical science is a diffi 
cult one to acquire, and hence there is 
need of training and apprenticeship, 
which can be most easily acquired in the 
graduate school and through the practice 





*The New History 
sun New York: The Macmillan Co 
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for 


Only layman 
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there 


tional opportunities 
still a 
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knowledge 
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sity, 
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them librarians 
any one 
and 


first-class works 


stops 


matter over in see if 


cannot count the really 


of Amert 
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an historical writers within 


years on his fingers.” 
the fault on 


times; 


Profe Channing lays 
the 
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sor 
commercialism of the and no 
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uilding great busi 
development of 
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of the undergraduate. Students are 
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suffic 
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to 


in degree 
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minds 


ensity from those 


grown accustomed since days of 


process 
that 


we 


schools. 

intensifies in their 
“authorities” of 
This training exercises the 
the that sponge 
in which the least original 
minds excel, and by just so much stul- 
the activities of thought. Even 
boasted seminar, borrowed from 
Germany, hag developed in many of our 
institutions far away from its ideal, and 
wherein imma- 
are guided in the writing 
theses, required for the doctorate, 
under the painstaking supervision of 
the professor, whose chief duty to 
guard his pupils from learning anything 
the harsh laboratory of experience 
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It is not prmmawra ae to one who knows 
the processes that little change in the 
interpretation of American history has 
been made since the passing of the older 
school of history. The universities have 
tenaciously clung to traditions, and thus 
justified their leadership 
an occasional monograph of 
and have left the work of Ban- 
croft and Parkman almost untouched. 
Unlike 
[I am 


far they have 


only by 


merit, 


Professor Channing, however, 
about the situa- 
turned towards 
the university 
not yet produced a 
commensurate with 
there has been cre- 
ated a guild of well-trained historians, 
and the demand for scholarly works 
has been broadened and intensified. Out 
of this guild there is growing the school 
of the future, of which certain indica- 
tions already to be and, if 
this school fulfils its promise, the pro- 
duct will approach the ideals of Profes- 
“New History.” 


IT. 


American scholars not been 
to discuss the methods and pur- 
of their Books like Pro- 
fessor Robinson's have rarely been print- 
ed by the American press. Yet the new 
development, here discussed, is due to 
a conscious effort to overcome the diffi- 
culties which lie in the methods 
of the science. The fundamental ques- 
tion every historian must ask himself 
can causal relations among 
phenomena, upon which it is im- 
possible to make observations, be estab- 
lished? The logical methods used by 
students of the natural sciences are not 
applicable to history, so that historical 
reasoning is fundamentally teleological. 
the past are looked upon as 
purposive in character and directed to- 
wards a given end selected by the his- 
torian out of many possible ends. Now, 
the fault of former historians has 
been that they have selected as their 
criterion an end of too narrow a range 

concentrated 


not pessimistic 
for 


future. 


eyes are 

Although 
have 
scholarly output 


their opportunities, 


tion, 
the 
historians 


my 


are seen, 


sor Robinson's 


have 
prone 


pose science. 


very 


is: how 


past 


Events of 


in consequence 
on too small 
understand the forces which 


have 
gaze 


and 
their 
events to 
have 
ment. Purely political history in its 
narrowest sense cannot satisfy the de-| 
mands of the modern man, who views 
the multitudinous forces, economic, s8o-| 


cial, and psychic, 


| gated. 
| still unprinted and has been so little 


a stream of! 


The great mass of material is 


used that the rich archives of the Unit- 
ed States and Europe are almost undis- 
covered countries. In spite of the ex- 
amples of Bancroft and Parkman, who 
used the archives freely, our univer- 
sity-trained scholars have not sought 
out these depositories. The reason is 
obvious; the examination of archives 
demands both leisure and travel. The 
university professor's salary does not 
permit much of the latter, and the du- 
ties of his profession leave him little of 
the former. He is, therefore, obliged to 
rely on the printed sources, for the uni- 
versities have not yet reached a stage 
in their development when they consid- 
er it proper to expend money on copy- 
ing and photographing documents. 

Within the last few years there has 
been a change, due primarily to the ac- 
tivity of two institutions, the Canadian 
Archives and the Historical Department 
of Carnegie Institution. The work of 
the former has so far been directed to- 
wards the collection of copies of docu- 
ments, while the latter is making pub- 
lic through its guides a knowledge of 
documents in the great depositories in 
Europe and America, illustrative of eco- 
nomic, social, and political conditions. 
The first influence of this activity has 
been upon the publication of documents, 
for which there are many agencies in 
the United States; but, until recently, 
the ideal followed has not been high, 
and the so-called “collections” have 
made no attempt at exhaustive exploi- 
tation, but rather have given cause for 
the suspicion that their contents were 
largely fortuitous. The movement no- 
ticeable to-day in such publications 
looks to the methodical printing of all 
known documents on a given period or 
phase of development, so that scholars 
may not be limited to a partial view of 
the subject. 

In reaching after wider and deeper 
information concerning our past, histor- 
ical scholars are just beginning to learn 
the worth of newspapers and pamphlets. 
The pioneer work which made a large 
use of this ephemeral literature was Me- 


|Master’s “History of the People of the 
been the effective means of move-' 


United States,” but much yet remains 


ito be done in learning the methods of 


|}its use and the delimitation of its value. 
|As recently as 1908, the American His- 
|torical Association devoted one of its 


which are the influ-| conferences to the discussion of news- 


ences underlying his own actions. The | papers as sources of history, where it 


new history is but an attempt to find | 


| became evident that no one present had 


in the past similar forces shaping the | more than touched the edges of the 


historical ends. The teleological reason-| problem. 


The reporter of the confer- 


ing can only be acceptable provided the |ence informs us that Mr. Rhodes, who 
historian's view is most comprehensive. | ‘has made effective use of the newspa- 


The movement I call the ‘new history” 
is seeking means of widening the vision | 


‘of the past. 


The first characteristic of the new 
form of historical research is the ex- 
pansion of the sources to be investi- 


‘pers in his own work, held that this 


maligned “literature” supplied “a great 
amount of detail, color, and circum- 
stantial evidence that it is difficult if 
not impossible to find elsewhere.” The 
problem of the exploitation of news- 
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papers as historical material is no 


doubt difficult, but such a summary as 
the above is certainly inadequate; and 
the future historian will discover some 
means of interpreting the daily records 
of the press, which offers so much in- 
formation, directly or by inference, con- 
cerning the aspirations and life of the 
people. 
IIT. 

All this search of. archives, news- 
papers, and pamphlets is only an at- 
tempt to reach the life of the people of 
the past by a method approximating as 
nearly as possible that of the scientists 
of present-day social life, who can study 
the activities of the masses by means of 
statistics. The first successes of the new 
history have been naturally on the 
socionomic and economic side of life, 
where the activities of the masses may 
best be studied without taking account of 
that disconcerting element occasioned by 
the personal influence of the “great 
man”: and many historians think that 
through tracing the life and death of 
institutions and by following the de 
velopment of the social-psychic life, they 
can establish the primary cause of 
movement. From this point of view the 
influence of any one man upon his gen- 
eration is like the ripples on the surface 
of a lake, which gradually disappear 
without even changing permanently the 
surface. The advantages of this position 
are so great that it will always find ad- 
herents. 

Besides these, there are found among 
the followers of the new history men of 
another turn of thought, for whom the 
chief interest in historical research lies 
on that line where the social-psychic 
development of the past touches the 
individuals of any generation, at which 
contact there is an ever-recurring but 
changing movement. Historians of the 
masses are compelled to trace the de- 
velopment of the generic, the typical 
man, whereas change is actually caused 
by those variations in each genera- 
tion from the _ type. These  varia- 
tions are not due wholly to the physi- 
cal and psychical environment, but 
come partly from the accidents of birth, 
which the historian cannot trace to 
their first cause. The forces, which are 
to produce historical movements, are 
not existent except in the souls of indi- 
viduals, of which the mass average 
would take no account. History finds its 
most absorbing study, therefore, in the 
play of action and reaction along the 
frontier line where a new generation en- 
ters the contest with “the tradition of 
all dead generations,” which, writes 
Karl Marx, “lies like a mountain on the 
brain of the living.” 

The chief development of this school in 
America does not mark it off very dis- 
tinctly. There is the same expansion of 
source material in order to reach a 
broader view as is found among the 





institutional historians. With = the 
search in the archives goes the sys- 
tematic collection of manuscripts of all 
descriptions. The letters of John Jones 
and Jim Smith are important, as by 
them can be deciphered the soul of the 
common man. In the same way search 
is made for all kinds of material that 
may bring a clearer understanding of 
the “great man,” and many are the 
“finds” that are being made and inter- 
preted, so that the relation of the men 
whose heads rise above the general level 
to those people among whom they live 
may be really known. By studying the 
life-history of innumerable individuals 
whovze actions are of importance, and by 
thus steeping himself in the life of the 
past, more completely than was done by 
his predecessors, the historian is get 
ting behind the State law, the party 
platform, and similar documents, which 
have formed the stock in trade of the 
older historians, and is discovering the 
real purposes and desires of the people. 
IV. 

It is a commonplace among American 
scholars to-day that the older histor- 
ians have neglected what is unques- 
tionably the most important event of 
our history, namely: the development 
of the West, that great seething “melt 
ing pot,” into which all the nations of 
the world have poured their contribu- 
tions to be fused into the American peo 
ple. There is a group of American his 
torians who believe that westward ex- 
pansion should be the centre of our 
view as we gaze back over the past 
generations; it must be the basis of 
our teleological reasoning. Naturally, 
the older historians interpreted our 
past in the light of the Civil War, that 
stupendous and dramatic conflict which 
was so titanic in its character that men 
living during or near such an event 
could not be expected to regard it as 
only an incident of more important de- 
velopments; but, as time passes, we ob- 
tain a better perspective, and the fact 
of our national growth, due largely to 
the conquest of the West, begins to 
loom larger in the foreground of our 
mental picture. A host of problems are 
being investigated by these “Western- 
ers”: how is it that the West has been 
settled; what is the process by which 
new national characteristics have been 
developed; what has been the effect of 
the different environments upon our 
people; what is the influence of the dis- 
covered sectionalism upon national life? 
Prof. Frederick Turner has deliminat- 
ed various economic-social areas, which 
do not coincide with political boundar- 
ies, and has described the influence of 
their physical and economic peculiari- 
ties upon man; and there have recently 
appeared more detailed studies which 
show the relation of the economic and 
political life within such areas. Defini- 
tive histories along this line of research 
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may only be expected when it is posst- 
ble to base a comprehensive synthesis 
on the studies of geologists, zodlogists, 
botanists, economists, sociologists, eth 
nologists, and their allies 

Finally the new movement in his 
torical research has cast aside chauvin- 
ism, which has been so long a cause of 
the low plane of American historical 
writing The conception that all his 
tory should be interpreted as a gradual 
development from absolutism towards 


democracy, and that the Government of 


the United States represented the cul 
mination of the ages, the highest level 
reached or to be reached by humanity, 
was an inadequate and unscientific view 


for the teleological reasoner, if he de 


sired to discover truth Yet historians 
have been obliged to work under th 
burden of this belief. The recent action 
of the Legislature of California in con- 
demning a certain monograph on pre 


revolutionary conditions a 


ic” proves that part of th: pubik not 
et ready for the unprejudiced study of 
oul past; but the recent mu raking 
of our popular magazines and newspa 
pers has shaken somewhat this 

complacency of the public, into whose 
mind there is beginning to penetrate a 
belief in th possible benefits of ot r 


forms of social organizations that 
own The reaction of this change 
the ublic mind on the historian has 
been immediate and shows itself in a 
more careful examination of the sources 
for the purpose of discovering the truth 
irrespective of our national pride. Under 
this impulse we may expect less pre 
judiced views of such events as the 
struggle between Great Britain and her 
colonies, of our various wars, of the 
slavery contest, of the development of 
our educational system, and in short of 
the whole past of the people 

This paper can pretend to indicate 
only the direction of recent historical 
development, and no doubt some impor 
tant lines of research have been omit- 
ted; but this is inevitable, for the “new 
history” has as yet a very meagre lit 
erature, 
to one who knows the men and their 


Its actualities are small, but 


work its potentialities seem to give 
promise of future results which will 
make the history of America more near- 
lv scientific and finally justify the lead 
ership of the universities in this field 
of research 

CLARENCE WaALwortH ALvorp. 


University of I!linolts 


FRENCH BOOK NOTES 
Panis, April 20. 
“Mémoires du Capitan Alonso de Con- 
treras” (H. Champion), an autoblogra 
phy not easy to be had in the racy Span- 
ish original, has been done very ade- 
quately into French, with occasional 
notes by Marcel Lami and Léo Rouanet, 
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the latter being a specialist in the popu: | 
lar literature of Spain in the sixteenth | 
century. The poet of the Conquista- | 
dores, José Maria de Heredia, was in-| 
tending to translate it; and the con-| 
temporary, Lope de Vega, who was a) 
friend of the Capitan, also intended | 
writing an heroic poem about him, want-| 
ing which the adventurer spelled out! 
his own story “without rhetoric or dis- 
cretion.” The book most like it in our 
own literature is Hope’s “Anastasius,” 
which was so persistently attributed to 
Byron; but that is infinitely longer- 
winded and less real, because its author 
knew how to write and was not writing 
The adventures of Con- 
treras show his rise “from a scullion 
to be a Commander of Malta.” He was 
“at once a hero and a ruffian, saving 
people and plundering them, deserving 
and the gallows.” In this judg- 
ment, his translators hardly allow 
enough to the relative morality of vio- 
lence in the flow of ages. The sap of a 
keener life than ours mounts up all 
through this “discourse of my life since 
I went off at fourteen to serve the King 
in the year 1595 to the end of the year 
1630 on the first day of October, when 
I began this relation.”” The Commander 
of Malta, as he had then become, kept 
on relating till 1633; and leaves of later 
date are miss'ng from his MS. which 
the Bibiioteca Nacional of Mad- 
rid. If an English translation be tried, 
the publisher will have to lose a few 
more pages in which adventures not 
usually spoken of in our polite society 
are recounted crudely. Yet the ninth 
chapter—‘I go away to become a hermit 
and they put me in prison while I am 
both edifying and ob- 


his own story. 


glory 


in 


is 


a hermit’’—is 
viously sincere, 
“Greco le Secret de Toléde”’ 
(Emile-Paul), by Maurice Barrés, may 
profitably be read after the Command- 
er of Malta's adventures. It lingers over 
the art of Greco, who, from a boy of 
Crete, became a great religious painter 
of sixteenth-century Spain; and its aim 
is to open into twentieth-century souls 
windows from that other world. They 
are mainly stained-glass windows, 
whereas artless Contreras did his deeds 
in the open air and along the open sea. 
Resides the adequacy of his style, Barrés 
has an advantage over most English au- 
thors; he has had, in his youth at least, 
personal acquaintance with the 
of the Spaniards, in whose faith 
they wrought religious art and prayed 
in Toledo and fought Turks and Moors 
English on the high seas. * While 
may be doubted if Maurice Barrés 
has attained to full comprehension, it 
ia interesting to follow him In the con- 
templation of the paintings of Greco 
“this Cretan who makes us understand 
the contemporaries of Cervantes 
and St. Theresa.” The book ends by 
bringing down to the commonplace pres- 


ent that spiritual exaltation which made 
>. 


ou 


BOTne 


God 


and 


if 


best 


'with the employment of a railway station- 


‘not his day to fight, since he had been 


|body was recovered from beneath the 


eighty. 


| present biographer, ending the veracious 


| live both in the truculent lines of romance 


Baron’s grand-nephew, who adds the 
“counsels to his children” drawn up by 
Castelnau’s brother, his own grand- 
father, in 1777—a testimony of high or- 
der to the stern moral principle of a 
family of that misunderstood time. 
From the same publisher, we may note 
here two other volumes of letters edited 
directly by Professor Chuquet, each be- 
ing a first series belonging to later years 
of Napoleon—“Lettres de 1812” and 
“Lettres de 1815”—all written in the 
fleeting intervals of enduring wars, and 
all more or less significant in his- 
tory as genuine documents of the time 
and spot. 

“Les Vainqueurs de la Bastille” (H. 
Champion), by Joseph Durieux, is very 
unlike literature and yet most fascinat- 
ing to those who wish to have acquaint- 
ance with the real men that made his- 
tory. The main part of the book is 
taken up with classified and annotated 
lists of the combatants who actually 
played a part in the storming of the Bas- 
tille: the vainqueurs brevetés, or those 

Our melancholy is weighted by some- | whose names were put forth in the of- 
thing like remorse. Will not the true his- | ficial tableau; the Guards, grenadiers, 
tory of d’Artagnan seem very pale beside | and fusiliers; the Basoches or clerks at 
his exploits in romance? Will it not spoil|the courts of justice; the volunteers; 
for many readers of Dumas the unmixed/and various citizens, soldiers, and wo- 
joys they have felt in following through|men, There is an introduction explain- 
love and war the adventures of the dash- | ing all these classes and what was done 
ing Mousquetaire? And yet, perhaps, the | in recognition of their deeds; appen- 
eypressive figure of Charles de Batz-Cas- | dixes, with lists of the combatants by 
telmore, known as d’Artagnan, deserved to departments or countries of birth, of 
and in severer and colder history. Long | the dead and wounded, and of thelr 
indeed it might be supposed that, a per- | Widows and children; and Forget’s me- 
sonage of legend, he had come forth armed | moir on the powder dépét at the Bas- 
and plumed from Dumas’s brain. Hence-|tille. Then there are classified lists, 
forth we shall know better what he was in| five in all, of bibliography, and a com- 
flesh and blood and bone—a Cadet de Gas- plete alphabetic list of names. It is not 
ecgne, resourceful and choice soldier of | easy to point out to the general reader, 
Old France, penetrated with the sense of | who would, however, find many things 
his duties, perfect servant of his King, 
and ready any minute to shed his blood ne anne 5 i, Che Gane’ Wanwe Gane 
ger bien. |a book has for one who wishes to gain 
|something like exact acquaintance with 

“Lettres du Baron de Castelnau (1728-|the men of the French Revolution and 
1793” (H. Champion), edited with notes | with its women—for such as they were 
besides the complete index of proper |at the beginning, such they remained to 
names which makes such books valua-|the end, the proportions varying only. 
ble, by Baron de Blay de Gaix, is| We have here a glimpse (for once not 
prefaced by the veteran specialist of ‘indicated by the author) of at least one 
French “letters,” Arthur Chuquet. The |of the ignoble assassins of the Prin- 
Baron de Castelnau was an officer of |cesse de Lamballe, just as in the list of 
carabineers in the Seven Years’ War; | those assassins we find one who cropped 
and these familiar letters express his| up still later among the brigand bands 
opinion very frankly on his generals under the Directory. Unfortunately, not 
and other things which have become ‘all writers as competent as the present 
matter of history. He lived to marry |author have such admirable indexes, by 
and to be guillotined at the last by the | which to trace such men. Regularly, M. 
Terror in Angers; his daughter was| Durieux gives all that is known of each 
shot soon after, because she embroider-| hero of the Bastille, down to his last de- 
ed “Sacred Hearts” supposed to be for | mand for a pension forty years later— 
the Vendeans; his wife learned of his|and it is this which makes his work so 
death as she was dragged on foot to | profitable. 
prison, but her turn for the guillotine| “Etait-ce Louis XVII évadé du Tem- 
had not come when Robesplerre fell; ple?” (Perrin), by Madame J. de Saint- 
and a son was forgotten in yet another | Léger, is a collection of documents, un- 
prison. The letters do not reach down | published for the most part, copied from 
to these tragic events, and, except for | police and judicial archives and woven 
these death notices, the book is of the into a continued narrative of the im- 
old régime. It is published by the! prisonment and trial (1815-1818) of the 


the greatness of Spain, of her bad and 
good alike: 


Such a state of soul does not seem com- 
patible with great civilization, for example, 


master. But such states of soul leave in 
Toledo an atmosphere which more than one 
who does not suspect it would profit by 
breathing. 


“D’Artagnan” (Calmann-Lévy), by 
Charles Samaran, gives us in turn “the 
veridical story of a hero of romance.” 
The romance is of Alexandre Dumas; 
in history the hero was captain of the 
King’s Musketeers. He was killed at 
the stirring siege of Maestricht on Sun- 
day, the 25th of June, 1673, which was 


at it all the preceding night. Before his 


walls, four of his musketeers were kill- 
ed around it or, as the legend says, 
The official poet wrote, “D’Ar- 
tagnan and glory in one coffin lie.” The 





account of the hero’s life, adds: 
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the more notorious “lost 
This was the mysterious 


first of 
Dauphins.” 


and grotesque Mathurin Bruneau, as the , 
judicial sentence left him, or Phelippeau, | 


as the latest specialist, G. de Manteyer, 


believes him to have been, or Herva-)| 


gault, and perhaps the real Louis XVII, 


also as Madame de Saint-Léger seems to | 


suspect, or all of them in one reappear- 
ing later in the Pretender Baron de 
Richemont, as Le Normant de Varennes 
labored to prove. The present review- 
er has tried to put together the certain 
facts one after the other in order of 
time concerning this “Charles de Na- 
varre,” as he called himself until he 
came out openly as the escaped Louis 
XVII. He enters in no way into the 
Naundorff claims which were made last 
year an actuality in a report to the 
French Senate. The work of Madame 
J. de Saint-Léger, to which G. Lendétre 
gives a sympathetic preface, is of great 
use and an almost necessary introduc- 
tion to the documentary study of this 
historical mystery. It has been criticis- 
ed, but not in sufficient detail, by G. de 
Manteyer, by the Robespierrist Annales 
Révolutionnaires (October - December, 
1911), and by Frédéric Masson. 
“Mélanges d’histoire” (Emile-Paul), 
by E. Angot, opens with twenty-eight 
clearly written pages on six months dur- 
ing which the absolutely genuine Dau- 
phin had the Simons as his keepers 
in the prison where he is supposed to 
have died considerably iater. Now it 
is the woman Simon who accredited all 
escaped Dauphins by the story in which 
she persisted until her death, long after 
the Bourbons came back in the person 
of the Dauphin’s uncle, Louis XVIII. M. 


Angot is all for the death in the Tem-| 


ple prison; but the uncertain behavior 
of the Dauphin’s sister, when Duchesse 


d’Angouléme, still keeps the mystery) 
growing. Ss. D. 
NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


In “Friendship’s Offering” for 1826 there | 


is a remarkable poem which is heralded by 
the editor in a fashion that indicates his 
high appreciation of it. The editor was 
Thomas Kibble Hervey, a man of influence 
in the literary world in the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century, and the author of 
at least one poem—‘‘The Convict Ship’’— 
which may still be found in some anthol- 
ogies. The poem and the introductory note 
read as follows: 


TO THE OWL. 

[The following splendid lines were written 
reference to a murder, whose details somewhat dis- 
gustingly occupied the public mind, two years ago. 
We regret that we are not at liberty to attach to 
them the name of the author.) 


in 


Owl! that lovest the boding sky! 
In the murky air,— 
What sawest thou there ?— 
For I heard, through the fog, thy screaming cry! 
‘The maple’s head 
Was glowing red, 
And red were the wings of the autumn sky; 
But a redder gleam 
Rose from the stream 
That dabbled my feet, as 1 glided by!’’ 


| owl! that lovest the stormy sky! 
Speak, oh! speak !— 
What crimsoned thy beak, 

And bung on the lids of the staring eye? 
** "Twas blood, "twas blood! 
And it rose like a flood,— 

And for this I screamed as I glided by!" 


Owl! that lovest the midnight sky! 
Again, again, 

Where are the twain? 

while the moon is hurrying by !— 
“In the thicket’s shade 

The one is laid ;— 
may through 


Look! 


You the boughs, his moveless 


see, 
eye! 


Owl! that lovest the darkened sky! 
A step beyond, 
From the silent pond 
rose a low and qa murmuring cry 
“On the water's edge, 
Through the trampled sedge, 
A bubble burst and gurgled by; 
My eyes were dim, 
tut 1 looked from the brim, 


There 


And I saw in the weeds a dead map lie!’’ 


; the moonless sky! 


casements biaz 


that lovest 

Where the 

With the fageot's rays, 

oh, look! thou there? 
Owl! what's 

That snort 

And why do thy 


owl 


what seest 


this, 


Look! 


and hiss 


feathers shiver and stare? 


‘*Tis he! ‘tis he! 
He sits ‘mid the three, 
And a breathless woman is on the stair!"’ 
Owl! that lovest the cloudy sky! 
Where clank the chains 
Through the prison panes, 
What there thou hearest tell to me 
‘In her midnight dream, 
"Tis a woman's scream 
And she calls on one on one of Three!" 
Look in once more, 
Through the grated door 
‘Tis a soul that prays, in agony !"’ 
Owl! that hatest the morning sky! 
On thy pinions gray, 
Away,—away,- 
li must pray, in charity, 
From midnight chime, 
To morning prime, 
Miserere, Domine! 


These powerful verses refer to the murder 


of William Weare by John Thurtell, who 
had as accomplices William Probert and 
Joseph Hunt. The murder excited a most 
extraordinary sensation. Weare was a no- 
torious gambler, and among others had 
fleeced Thurtell, who stood on the same 
plane morally. To revenge himself on 
Weare, and to obtain money for further 


debauchery, was apparently Thurtell’s mo- 
tive. Hunt and Probert rascals of 
similar type. They agreed to murder Weare, 
but the deed was done, unaided, by Thurtell, 
who first shot Weare and then finished him 
with the butt end of a pistol. The body 
was first concealed in the hedge of a lane, 
then in a pond in Probert’s cottage garden, 
and then This 
last transfer of the corpse was watched by 
Mrs. Probert from a window 
Hence the allusions in the Thurtell 
on his trial made an eloquent and powerful 
appeal to the jury, but was 
executed at Hertford, January 9, 1824. The 
murder was perpetrated October 23, 1822 
That Coleridge was acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the murder is evidenced by 
his reference, in “Aids to Reflection,” to the 
skull of Thurtell, which Spurzheim found 
had the of devel- 


were 


removed to another pond. 
bedroom 


poem. 


convicted and 


bump benevolence well 
oped. 

The poem appears anonymously, but Her- 
introduction shows that the author 


Apparently there is a clue 


vey's 


was a notable 


| ing some of the 


| 
to the mystery in a letter written by Wil- 


liam Harrison Ainsworth, who was a like- 
ly man to know the literary secrets of 1825, 
when the He had been in 
the closest relations with Hervey, and had 
acted as a sort of “literary agent’’—the 
term had not then been invented—in obtain 


book was issued 


matter used in this very 
volume. They both pupils of the 
Manchester Grammar School Writing to 
the friend for whom he had acted, Ains 
worth calls attention to two notable 
in “Friendship’s Offering” for 1826 
song Hood re- 
1 remember,’ a simple and beauti- 
ballad, and very 
to the Owl Coleridge.” 
which I italicized 
to stimulate the 
Coleridgeans. Further 
ble, and I hope it may be forthcoming 
Coleridge 
the 


were 


items 
These 
are “a by commencing, ‘I 
member 
ful 


lines 


some 
by 
have 


ertraordinary 
In the 
words there 
of 
desira 

That 


to 


is 


enough curlosity the 


evidence is 


was an occasional contributor 


of 
In 1825 Coleridge may have shrunk from 


annuals is course, well known 


the association of his name 


with a topic so 
grewsome and so sordid as the murder of 
ia cheating gambler by another gambling 
blackguard, but there is no need for this 
reticence to-day. The poem shows a weird 
power not unworthy of the author of 

Christabel,.” WILLIAM E. A, AXON 

‘ 
Correspondence 
NEW ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

SIR: A statement of recent legislation by 
the general faculty of the University of 
Texas, enacted with a view to cultivating 
in students the habit of writing good Eng- 


lish, may interest some of your fconoclastic 


correspondents It should be explained that 


this institution now 


requires of every fresh 
man the conventional American college 
course in composition and rhetoric, involy 
ing frequent themes and conferences b« 
tween student and instructor. To this course 
about a dozen trained teachers devots all, 
or a large part, of their time. But in ad 


dition every academic or engineering sopho- 


more second 

of 
college 
fail to 


and corre 


must finish a 


English course 
requiring a 
after 


English, 


great deal 


two 


written work 


Even years’ training in 
their 


tly, as 


some students writ 


mother tongue clearly 1s 


evidenced by essays and reports prepared 


for other courses. Suspicion 
the attitude 
naive statament of one 


is strong that 
reflected 
of them, who, on be- 


students’ is the 


in 


ing reprimanded for using slovenly and 
incorrect language in a literary criticism, 
explained, “I didn’t put much English into 
that paper because I didn't think thie was 
a course in English composition.” 

There is no thought of abolishing the 
present requirements, but with the aim of 
improving such conditions the faculty has 
created a standing committee on students’ 
use of English This committee is to pass 
each term on the written English of every 
student in the university above the rank 
of freshman For this purpose the com 
mittee has receivedauthority to call for and 
inspect all the student’s written work sub- 
mitted in any course, including theses, re 
ports, and examination papers. In effect it 
is supposed that the committee will not 
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feel 
etude 
the | 


/~ 


ybliged to examine 


whose inetructore 


glish satisfactory 


will be notified that his 


and 
if 


tion 


ject o inspec 


ordingly the student's English 


plifled 


self a 


idditional English 


’ . 
cquating 


expense 


results 


SINKING OF THE 


rHt 
VICTORIA 


ON 


NATION 
publi 
ad 


HE 

mourn 

Ti- 
in- 


is 
im the 
without 
those who 
the 


the 


toreat to 


perished 
the it 
Review oO 
ad 
battleship 


another traged) rf seas 


Vik 


in 
imeri 
1893. 


the toria In 
f Re 


wrote 


king of 
August 
of the 


which 


for 


can icwe 


Mr 
of 


Ste in account loss 


oc- 
The 
not 


Victoria had 

of that 
which he 
The British 
mancwuvres off Tripoli 


the 


curred in Jume same year 


circumetances recounts are 
unfamiliar squadron was en 


naval when 
which was serving as the flag- 


by 


gaged in 
Vi 


for 


toria 


Admiral 


ihe 
rammed 


to 


ship Tryon, was 


the order 


an 
but 
After 
that 
be 
executed 


Camperdown in obedience 
the Admiral 


1 mistaken ca 


based 
the 


every 


n by himeelf 
lculation 
such 


could 


order 


the silence was 


ander heard 
Keach 
The 


d toward 


comn 


was 


the shore only seven 


iway but only two miles could 


rhe in 


standing per 
The 


water 


crew were 


the end came 


the 


line when 


over in 


to revolve, bringing 


few who were etrug- 


In minutes more 


to 


the thre« 
boat sank 


Admiral 


giing in water 
death 


thirty- 


the taking with her 


the and three hundred and 


>. 


mous voice of the gravest magistrates. 


divided 
ship was directed at! 


be | - 
| viled his Chancellor 


of his Judges. 
tend 
that he was doing right, and defending the) 
poor 


than 
sions during the whole of his long reign. 
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ght seamen The last that was seen ot | 

Admiral, he was clinging to the bridge 
left hand, had thrown his 
before to the 


vith his and 


his cyes shut out 


arm 


Titanic 
that 


sinking of the 
tragedy, 
be fitly 
are the 
like 
in 


many ways the 


this earlier so 
ot 
As 


perished in a 


ras recalled 
poken 


other 


applied 
words of 
disaster, with 
quiet he ex- 
have a peculiar right to be re- 


vords s 
to the 


who 


one way 


these 


courage which 


ults, they 


d now 


seizes or makes 
shrewd vengeance. 
great storm arises, 
when the waves are 
afar, destruction 
tor Bri- 
for who 
ore sheds 
fretful 
them- 
moment. 
ot 
already com- 
feeling of pride 
exultatior rather than 
With the exception of 
nothing went 
that ought not 
rythin tested 
train imminent 
ind one was 
and wanting 
1th sovereign 
the coin 
leath the 
of heroic 
ip that 
gs are a 
heritage of our 
are to nations 
rhese were noi 
were taken al 
file of life and 
So long as 
folk 
Victoria, 
the Em- 
» e& & 


r and anon the 
portunity to wreak a 
Sometimes a 

but oftener 

till and danger seems 
oops down upon the vik 
while sorrowing 
tt return no n 
inworthy tears and 
only asks 
worthily at the 
Notwithstanding 
the Victoria 
regarded with a 


and 


sea 


her 
forever 


sons 
ou ut 
makes no 
they 


supreme 


She if bore 


the sens« loss 


Inking of 


irt 


nothing 
bh 


eparable 


mistake 


was 


done 
en done e\ Zz was 
ot 


every 


breaking 
everything 
| entire 
the 
value of 
life I 
incidents 
rades! 
these 
the 


perfect 

De 

ASSAaVS Lhe 

the mint of 

t All the 
and a 
atl 
ss addition to 
Such 


is 
tes 
shness 


con is 


rer than «ds 


the rank and 
ble. 
samples f 
did 
hot in 
live 


cru 
our 
the men of 
uch fe but 


common 
the 
thé 


as 
al 


Kan May 1 


MACAULAY ON ROOSEVELT 


fo THE EpItoR oF THE NATION: 

The of the ancients is 
daily drawn upon for warnings and prece- 
dents; I Bacon and Blackstone com- 
nenting on the campaign in the morning | 
paper, and here igs Macaulay on the situa- 
tion. In his essay on Frederick the Great, 
read | 


SIR wisdom 


see 


we 


For his commercial policy, however, there 
is some excuse. He had on his side il- 
lustrious examples and popular prejudice. | 
Grievously as he erred, he erred in com-/| 
pany with his age. In other departments | 
his meddling was altogether without apol-| 
ogy. He interfered with the course of jus-| 
tice, as well as with the course of trade; 
and set up his own crude notions of equity 
against the law as expounded by the unani-| 
It | 
never occurred to him that a body of men 
whose lives were passed in adjudicating | 


on questions of civil rights, were more like- 


ly to form correct opinions on such ques- 
than a prince whose attention was 
between a thousand objects, and 
who probably never had read a law-book 
through. The resistance opposed to him by 
the tribunals inflamed him to fury. He re- 
He kicked the shins 
He did not, it is true, in-| 
He firmly belleved 


tions 


to act unjustly. 


| 
against the wealthy Yet this well- 
neant meddling probably did far more harm 
all the explosions of his evil pas- 


8. M. I. 


Res«ton May 4 


SLANG IN KANSAS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In view of the somewhat wide pub- 
licity recently given to the report that the 
department of Eng-ish the University 
of Kansas has entered on a crusade against 

it be proper to say that it has 
nothing of To the best of 
the department has always op- 
flippant slanginess as “N.” il- 
lustrates so amply from issues of 
the Daily Kansan, his let- 
ter published in your issue of April 25; and 
I think it Obvious- 
ly, its efforts have unavailing, far 
It is but fair 
Kansan announces 


at 
slang, may 


done the sort. 


its ability 
posed such 
recent 
University in 


wil continue to do so. 


been so 
as the Kansan is concerned 
to note that, though the 
itself as “the official paper of the Universi- 
of Kansas,”’ the of English 
allowed to any relation 
it, not even occasional 


No doubt, it 


ty department 


is not now sustain 
of 
said that this 
all the better evidence of the 
department's fai_ure to the young 
women of the University of Kan- 
the truth that 
dignified ut- 
is a thing from every point of view 
Perhaps that true. 
that our young 
University of Kansas look 
fellows, 
thing 
American journa ‘ism as prac- 
ticed t and to cut 
verbal capers that will keep such academic 
professors of rhetoric ina 


ihat 
be 


whatever to 


adviser. may 
fact affords 
impress 
and 


with 


men 
abiding sense of 
and 


an 


sas 
a reasonably respectful 
terance 
well worth while is 
But 


journalists at the 


anyhow | am sure 


themselves as very practical 


know a 


upon 


genuine newspaper men who 


or two about 


o-day, whose freedom 


persons as mere 
is very prec- 


the 


condition of perpetual shock, 
Without 
saw 
the 


of 


exception, com- 
newspapers in 
the reputedly 
department of Eng- 
in a flip- 
tone evi- 


ious to them. 
that I 
of 
hostility 
the 
and semi-derisive 


ments made by 


this country on 
the 
slang, 


vein; 


part 
new 
lish to of were 
pant a 
dently taken, not because the hostility was 
supposed to be somewhat belated, but rath- 
er because it was regarded as essentially 
ridiculous. One of those newspapers is a 
journa! of wide influence, well disposed to 
the University of Kansas, whose own head- 
lines are as a rule unusually free from the 
slanginess of yellow journa‘ism. So long 
as the Kansan is entirely in charge of 
professional students of journalism, as it 
now is, and so long as even the most fre- 
spectable and powerful of the newspapers 
published in this vicinity see nothing but a 
subject for derision in the hostility of Eng- 
ish teachers to the slang of the moment, 
and to all manner of verbal flippancy and 
smartness, so long, I am afraid, it will be 
in the power of “N.” to keep making ad- 
ditions to his list of linguistic atrocities 
found in the headlines of the University 
Daily Kansan. R. D. O'LEARY. 


oo 
ov 


use 


University of Kansas, Apri! 





SOCIAL ENGLISH. 


To THE EpITor or THE NATION: 

Sir: With her (it is usually her) in- 
genious euphemisms and mellifluous flow 
of superlatives, the “society reporter” of 
the provincial newspapers has made large 
contributions to the gayety of American life. 
A recent example in an Arkansas paper, 
however, rather outdoes the ordinary run of 
“social notices,” and deserves a wider cir- 
culation among students of English than it 
will get at home. The “portals” were of a 
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four-roomed cottage. I have merely sub 
stituted impersonal! initials for the names 
for in this wider publicity the honorees” 
would prefer, I am sure, to remain anony- 
mous. R. G. THWAITES 

Madison, Wis May 2 

ery Informal Tee 

Verbally bidden a number rf riends 
wended their way on last Saturday after 
noon to the pretty cottage home of Mr. an 
Mrs. H., who, in her characteristi hought 
ful way, arranged this soc'al hour, to pay 
court to her household guests, Miss M, her 
great-aunt; Miss B. an aunt nd Miss 8 
a friend—all of Wisconsin. Guarding. th 
portals and welcoming the oming guest 
was Mrs. H. V., who in her sweet way di 
rected them to the hostess l her trio of 


charming honorees. Informality verywhers 


reigned; just the usual attra ness of tl 

home found accent n great rystals of 
spring blossoms Incidentall and with a 
careless care, the winso: Miss N. led 
the way to the dining roo: \ rare beaut 

board gleamed with crystal entred with a 
huge bow! of “pink nks” about which 
burned pink tapers under pink shades, cast 
ing a roseate hue over the lu lace cover 
and the crystal bon-bon trays At either 
end of the table were seated Mrs. A. P. and 
Mrs. J. D., pouring a delicious tea conco 

tion from exquisite tea urns In this and 
the tempting sandwich service were Miss A 
and Miss V. chattingly presiding. Much 
pleasure was enjoyed both by the delightful 
little house-part ind their many guests 

both gowned in the very top notch of styl 


and beauty. 


Textbooks 


PEDAGOGY 

The teacher who should undertake to 
keep up with the literatures f his profes 
sion in these days would } but scant 
time left for teaching, to say nothing of 
the distracting influer of a host of vary- 
ing theories whose sol: oint of agreement 
one is tempted to say s the thesis that 
“whatever is, is wrong In “All the Chil 
dren of All the Peopl: (Macmillan), by 
William Hawley Smith, the lame for all 
our educational woes is again heaped upon 
the alleged domination of public schools by 
“classical colleges,” regardless of the fact 
that our young scientists in find scores 
of routes to their Ph.D.’s which will not 
take them near enough to either Greek or 
Latin to saddle upon their intellectua 
shoulders the slightest retarding weight of 
first-hand knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin terms which they are obliged to us« 
Mr. Smith, as so many other devotees of 
the “New Education” have done, butts 


savagely at Lowell’s (misquoted) definition 


of a university. If he will but acquaint 
himself with that definition in full, with 
the author’s own elucidation of it in the 


Harvard Anniversary Address, he will read- 


ily see the consummate folly of his re- 
mark that “Lowell was a great man in 
many ways, but he was short in his ideas 
as to the true purpose of educative work 
for the people of a democracy who have 
to earn a living and hoe their own rows.” 

“High School Education” (Scribner), 


edited by Charles H. Johnston, ambitious- 


ly undertakes “to treat from every angle 
possible the best approaches, theoretical 
and practical, to the genuine problems of 


high-school programmes of study and cur- 
riculums, and of all the special courses 
of study which a high school may hope to 
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administer and teach. The edit i 
of the School of Education in the l 
versit of Kansas. contributes hapters « 
‘urrent Demands upon the Progra ‘ 
Studies and the Disciplinar Bas 
(‘ours Stud whil “« ‘ 4 ing t 
t ! Apter vr ar 
\ Ti S oo at rit ‘ 
ho tt University of Michig 
tl rgest umber 
rre l bia I sit t | 
rs Colleg ser of Co t 
tion, we | e three new volu s dea 
' t } Spino is 1 
ri Ed atic 1 Vie ind 1 
\\ Cl ind rh = 
tior I reaching Populatior r? 
thor of the first Villia Louis R 
oul have lor well not to 
stumblit block fa i 1 
Oo! Sol hetweer th reads 
herentl) ittractive il t r 
Clinton's ducationa influe by 
\. Fitzpatrick, is a id ral x ‘ 
the i n wh 1 such work should l 
and tituts in important a tik t 
New York educational history l i t 
nd var of statistical aterial fur 
ed 1 Lotus D. Coff in’s study of tl 
il ike-uy f tu teaching opulat 
almost lead one to suggest a society or 
the protection of the teacher aga t 
cruelty of the questionnaire And vet ins 
f h table ire of genuine interest 1 
valu 
Dean Briggs of Harvard and Radcliffe i 
the author of a readable little volume « 
Girls and Education published by 
Houghton Mifflin Three chapters—to the 
girl who would cultivate herself, to school 
girls at graduation, and to college girl 
are followed by an address delivered at 
the Bryn Mawr commencement of last Jun 
ENGLISH 
if America studer lo not rt i, w 
nd speak well t not for f t 
book assistanc¢ Twice 1 yea! ( i 
printed “Sea-Brown el entary reader 
and “Great Speeches and How to Make 
Them” to a number that would suffice for 
our educational purposes if all the previous 
textbooks were destroyed As usual, a 
large proportion of the recent publicat 
are of dubious value but a few are we 
ome and will prove useful One of 
few is “The Rhetorical Principles of Ni 
ration” (Houghton Mifflin), by Prof. Cc. L 
Maxcy of Williams College The ai ‘ 
the book is a compromise between that of 
Professor Perry’s “Types of Prose Fiction” 
and that of the short-cut-to-short-story 
success textbooks; in other words, the book 
is addressed to both the student and the 
writer of narration. “Few courses,” the au 
thor writes in the preface, “offer better ma 
terial for arousing interest in good litera 
ture than does a course in narrative com- 


Whoever agrees with this view 
will find Professor Maxcy’s book extremely 
The style is vigorous and agree- 
examples 
“rhetorical 


position.” 


valuable. 
the 
the 


able, are and abundant 
principles” 
cussed with unusual clearness 
The of teaching engineers to 
write acceptably has become more and more 
the usual freshman 


has generally 


apt 


and are dis- 


problem 


perplexing; 
tion 


composi 


course proved unsuit- 


able, and, for want of good textbooks, a 
different course has been hard to plan. 
Prof. 8. C. Earle’s “The Theory and Prac- 


tice of Technical Writing” (Macmillan) will 








W fa wards re ing this difficulty 
Recog I arity of ¢t proble 
et £ I I oF 2 ‘ ar 
i | “ 1 
P 
, ’ , 
4 i 
— i | *) 
' 7) 
M 
| | 8 
( | I 
‘ t L. H 
\l \ H ~ a t 
{ t Req 
f t i t Hux 
; ‘ t} 
‘ , and ‘ 
ting , ' t and lent 
s t j l ind ot ist 
if I t il ! 
teacher ust I i tud ts f l 
t such a hod as this, t y ili t 
iKine# 
, What ‘ 
yt only well. 
bextboot | lish [it tul 
list ! ! ] b 
fluct ing lleg ! I 
l +} i | ' 
isher tor i t ig? ! 
pre g new litior ich ! 
orporat l and va 
Shak ~ te he ‘ ' 
is‘wella i iddit to the n ! 
es j the | It 
1 “Re o and Mifflin) 
edited Prof t 
RR I ra s K H 
Fift . r, Burd ) 
Coit Morri i la 
prior to tl rth ur I 
(Ginn) n tl New Hud i ikespeal 
] , } ; fom , I , 
he o” iT rpl ins t Ket 
it tl nd; and “Hamlet” (Ginn) 1 
tl I Henr Hudsor I 1 edit 
Standard English Clas ] th i 
oi tl our attention i ill t 
th I : bi not bs i! l to t it iti | 
tory introduction We il told that Hamlet 
is mad in spots and at ti He ought 
to be crazy, and it were vastly to h redit 
both morally and mentally, to be ind 
then the members of tl ! lical profs 
lor leeply learned in the science, and of 
approved skill in the treatment of ingsan 
ity,” are marched in to testify to Hamlet's 
id derangement We do not quarrel with 
the editor who has discerned the open se 
ret of Hamlet and who pronounces him 
insane but we do wince at being told that 
he was mad in spots and that he is thers 
fore to be congratulated 
With the exception of “The Essential 
Poetry of Pope an entirely acceptable lit 
tle volume recently added to the New Uni 
versal Library (Dutton), the new text- 
Looks of poetry are more or less miscella 


neous collections avowedly designed to meet 
the college entrance requirements 
the 


Perhaps 
most useful of these collections is “Pal 
grave’s Golden Treasury” (Merrill), an ab 
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' 
normally attractive textbook containing, in | 
addition to Palgrave's 4a fourteen- 
study of lyric poetry and further notes 
Allan Abbott The written 
introduction reviews briefly of 
lyric poetry, of of -wisely 
restricted to the simile, the metaphor, and 
of the pastoral, of rhythm, 
The 
not 


notes, 
page 
agreeably 
the nature 


speech 


by 
figures 
personification 


and of the 


rotes 


commoner stanzaic forms 


including those by Palgrave, will 


the student the impression that poetry 
difficulty 
confined 


ent 


Bive 
akin to higher mathematics; 


thirty-odd 


in 
and 
than 
two 


to pages, 


essential facts rather 
nt At the 
and generally 
particular 
of 
each pupil, 
Wilmot 


comme close are 


suggestive feasible 


or Study”; in we ap- 


for 
thac 


the assignment one poet 


provided 
Laetitia 


tudy by 


t John or Anna 


CLASSICS 


ical students have long needed a 


readable his- 
To this 
published his 
(Macmil- 


study, 


but comprehensive and 


philology meet 
Peck 


Philology” 


Classical 


tory of classl« 
Prof 


of 


need has 


oH 


lan) 


stor’ 


His catholic taste, wide and 
out 
history, 
of 


been 


as es- 
but 


exper ta- 


jutation pointed hin 


to 


acholarly re 


fitted write such a 
falls 


must 


pecially 
his 
tion 


performance far short 


This book have prepared 


put through the press with great 


he proofreading is abominable, 
particularly 


two or three 


misspellings abound, in proper 


names, which often appear in 


and some sentences seem to have no 


xraver 


forme 
numerous wrong dates, | 
faults. There lack 
inequality of treatment, 
the and 


rather 


meaning re are 
well 


proportion 


as as is a 
of 


which 


and 


show clearly tastes prefer- 


than his scien- 
We 


was a 


ences of the author, 
tif 
pect fr 
of 
Consequentls 


here much 
amuse him 


and method should ex- 
book that he 
rather than of philology 
find 


to 


judgment 


this student 


om 

ancient ociety 

will 
little 


to 


reader 
and 
prepared 


while th 


to not a 
he 


state nt of fact 


interest 


must he check 


every by reference to 


some more accurate treatiss 

An 
(Frowde) 
of 
Text 


into 


Phaedo” 
editor 
al 


introduced 


Plato's 
Burnet, the 


excellent edition of 


that by John 


is 


Piato in the Oxford Series of Classi 


No hanges have been 


the text but we have an elaborate 


commentary 
ell 


ation 


introduction and a serviceable 
The 
devoted prin 
to 
terest lics 
Professor 

give us a 


sono rate 


latter ia acholarly in exe nt taste 


to interpt net 
rhe 


introductior 


ipally 


grammatical discussion main in 
which 
Plato 
of the 

Most 
the lead 
Xe nophon s So 


to the life But 
twenty 


in 
that 


im the 


Hurnet show 


trie to 
eurate picture 
Xenophon 


followed 


real than does 
nmentatora hav 


seerti 


recent co 
Hegel 
erat } a 
Xenophon wae 
ld 
time 
Athens 
of 


of in a ne that 


portrait truer 


hardly more than 


he Socrates ‘or 
later iif 
he had 
in with 
of Socrates's fol 
Cebes be 
the “Mem 


aad 


fiVe yenur when way 
the 


away 


was spent 
I?ttle 


ontact 


laat ind his 


from ao that op 


portunity even coming 
the 


lowers 


more intimate cirel 


to which Simmias and 


longed Many of the stories in 


at second-hand 
if they had 

In further sup 
Burnet 
not 


it! 


orabilia” are obviously 
look 


from 


very much as been 


Plato himeell 


contention 


some 

drawn 

port of his Professor 

asserts that the “Theory of Ideas 

Plato, but that he 
>. 


was 


original with got 


from Socrates, who in turn derived it trom | Cicero's daughter Tullia. 
These views are not|/is virtually a cento from Cicero’s writings, 


the Pythagoreans. 


The language 


new, but have been more or less discredit-| put together with much skill. In some few 


ed in recent years. Perhaps Professor 
Burnet’s advocacy will give them a fresh in- 
terest to students of Plato. 

The second edition of Prof. S. B. Plat- 
ner’s “Topography and Monuments of An- 
cient Rome” follows the first, after an in- 
terval of seven years (Allyn & Bacon). On 
its first appearance, this book was accepted 
an authoritative treatise, and, while it 

with much criticism as to details, its 
were cor- 


is 
met 
completeness and thoroughness 
lially acknowledged. The new 
shows changes on almost every page. The 
been all carefully 
corrections intro- 
little 
of 


criticisms have 
considered, and 
Although 
added our knowledges 
the of 
number increased from 
520. Some illustrations have 
added, while others have been re- 
moved, A new map of the Forum has been 
taken from Baedeker. 
tions have been made to the bibliographies, 
from 


earlier 
many 
duced comparatively 
been to 
excavations 


of 


tome by 


the has 
197 
been 


pages 
new 


current 
the book 
indispensable 
Latin 


in citations 
cals, In 
thoroughly 


to 


mainly 
its present form, is 
and 
of 
The new “School Cicero,” (American Book 
Company), by J. R. Bishop, F. A. King, and 
N. W. Helm, differs from the customary 
editions, the inclusion of the “Pro Mu- 
well the “Pro Milone,” the 
the “Pro Ligario,” 
six. Something simi- 
1891 by Prof. H. W. 
substituted 


trustworthy 


students and teachers 


by 


rena,” as as 


“Pro Marcello,” and in 
addition the 
lar was attempted in 
his edition, 
the “Pro Sulla,” 
“De 


innovation 


to usual 


Johnston, who, in 
the “Pro Murena,” 
the 
This 
to 
edition 
returned to 
be interesting 
experiment 
the 


and the 
and the 
did 

teachers, 
1910, 
recognized 
whether 


“Fro Sestio” for Imperio” 
not 


and 


Archia.” 
itself 
recent 


Pro 
classical 
of 
the 
to 


ommend 


in the Professor 


Johnston six. 
It 


this 


observe 
The 


type 


will 

present 
of text- 
Cicero's 


succeeds 


new 


edition presents usual 
book, An introduction discusses 
life, the Roman Body Politic, 
matters, closing with an unusually extended 
bibliography. The brief and not 
overloaded with strings of grammatical ref- 
much trans- 


shows 


and similar 


nores are 


perhaps there is too 
The 
The 


numerous, 


erences ; 
re- 
but 


is 


lation vecabulary also 
good, 


edition 


are 


the 


illustrations 
Altogether 


straint 
not 
commendable, 

Fores- 
for 


“Selected Letters of Pliny” (Scott, 
H. M. Kingery, 
and sophomores 
brief, but 
pedantry The 
of the page 
necessary, 
The 
representative 
the eruption 


intended 
The 


sympatheti 


man), by is 
freshmen 
with- 


at 


tion is and 


which are 
more transla- 
hardly enough 
of letters is 
including, of 
of Vesuvius 


out notes, 
give 


and 


the bottom 


tion than is 


information selection 
thoroughly 
those 
and the Proper names 
collected in an The book is 
\ unique contribution to the apparatus of 
teaching is Plays” 
(Ginn), by Susan 
tle plays, “A Roman School” and “A Roman 
Wedding,” interesting and amusing, 
as as We find Cicero, 
Catiline, Antony, Pompey, Brutus 
appearing as boys in the first; while, in the 
we have the marriage of Piso and 


course, on 


on Christians. are 


index useful 


high-school “Two Latin 


Paxson These two 
are 
well instructive 


Cwsar, 


second 


| corrected. 
|ognized and defended by the author, is the 
inclusion of modern songs, such as “Mica, 


|““Roman School.” 


edition | 


has | 
Ancient | 
recent years, 


|eustoms and 


Considerable addi- | 
lof visits to 


periodi- | 


| jiterature. 


introduc- | 


lit. | 


cases the Latin is barbarous, and should be 
An amusing anachronism, rec- 


mica, parva stella,” “loannes, Iloannes, tibi- 
and “Iacobulus Horner,” in the 
In the “Roman Wedding.” 
the songs and invocations are partly taken 
from Catullus, partly original centos. Sug- 
gestions for music and costume are append- 
ed. This little book is significant of the 
new spirit which is rapidly becoming domi- 
nant in high-school teaching of Latin. 


cine natus,” 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
“Le Francais et sa patrie” (Sanborn), 
by L. R. Talbot, consists of a series of 
conversations and letters, in an accurate 
but colorless French, dealing with the ex- 
periences of two American students in 
France. Mr. Talbot writes chiefly of the 
interests of modern Paris, 
historical digressions and accounts 
the important monuments and 
of excursions here and there in the prov- 
The material is varied in itself and 
is well arranged. After the text proper are 
printed several well-known modern poems 
and the words and music of five or six 
good songs. 

There is no end to the editing of Dau- 
det. The latest selection, “Neuf Contes 
choisis” (Holt), is satisfactorily prepared 

Prof. V. E. Francois. 

Professor Cloran has published a very 
diligent edition of “Atala” (Jenkins). The 
introduction contains good summaries of 
the other works of Chateaubriand. The 
notes really constitute a detailed study 
of Chateaubriand’s many borrowings from 
Charlevoix and William Bartram. 

W. O. Farnsworth hes edited Sardou’s 
“Les Pattes de mouche” (Heath) with a 
thoroughness worthy of a better piece of 
It is an excellent acting com- 
edy, but in book form its faults in con: 
struction and its lack of characterization 
are very noticeable, and many of the scenes 
are simply dull. The play is none the less 
an excellent basis for the study of idiomat- 
ic conversational French, and the precise 
care with which the vocabulary has been 
prepared will enable the text to have its 
linguistic effectiveness. 

“A Spanish Grammar for Schools and 
Colleges” (Holt), by Profs. E. W. Olmsted 
and Arthur Gordon, is a large and com- 
prehensive work, containing much material 
that is not to be found in other books 
of the sort. The amount of grammatical 
minuti@ with which the beginner is con- 
in the earliest lessons will 
doubtless seem excessive to most teachers, 
and few will agree that the student should 
be made to memorize with each lesson fiity 
or more new words. The book is likely to 
render most service in work with advanced 
grammar. The 
and typo- 
plenty 


with 


inces, 


by 


due 


fronted even 


or as a reference 
clear verbally 
the examples are 


classes 
statements are 
graphically, and 
and good. 

F. W. Morrison has edited for Heath a 
number of “Cuentos modernos” selected by 
Prof. Fonger de Haan. The authorship of 
the stories is not indicated in any case. 
Few of them possess much literary merit, 
but they will serve well, thanks to good 
editing, as a basis for linguistic study aad 
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for acquaintance with many phases of mod- 
ern Spanish life. 

Three excellent books have appeared in 
Holt’s New Spanish Series, Hartzenbusch’s 
comedy, “La Coja y el encogido,” edited by 
Prof. J. Geddes; Ayala’s “Consuelo,” edited 
by Prof. A. M. Espinosa, and a collection 
of “Spanish Ballads,” edited by Prof. 8. G 
Morley. The two plays are well worth 
reading and study, and these editions make 
them available for effective use in any 
course on modern Spanish literature. Pro- 
fessor Morley’s collection of ballads is a 
notable piece of work. It should prove 
eminently successful in the classroom, for 
the poetry is of a type to appeal directly 
and strongly to the healthy undergraduate, 
and the admirable care and completeness 
with which the introduction and the notes 
have been prepared will make it a con- 
venient handbook for scholars. It con- 
tains some bibliographical material that 
is new and valuable. 

F. W. C. Lieder’s edition of Schiller’s “Don 
Carlos” (Frowde) is the first to be published 
with English apparatus. It is a careful and 
full compilation of matters of fact and 
opinion, including indeed, in the notes, some 
superfluous matter. Interpretation and il- 
lustration of details have been the editor's 
chief aim; there is little consideration of 
the drama as a whole or as a composition 
af parts. To the editor’s mind the fault 
of an illogical and complicated plot is offset 
by eloquent language, exalted ideas, dramat- 
c situations, and penetrating portrayal of 
characters. Even these qualities are rather 
assumed as self-evident than demonstrated; 
the last would be difficult to demonstrate. 
Since the play is significant principally as 
the product of a period of transition in the 
development of Schiller’s art, Dr. Lieder has 
given an account, though slight, of the ar- 
tistic and political constellation of this 
period. A bibliography of works in which 
Don Carlos is the hero or on which Schil- 
ler’s drama had direct or indirect influence 
is followed by a special bibliography for 
Schiller 
liographer. Eight appendices and an index 
complete the comprehensive volume. 


Dr. Lieder is an experienced bib- 


Though announced earlier, M. B. Evans’s 
edition of Hebbel’s “Agnes Bernauer” 
(Heath) is issued later than the edition by 
C. von Klenze. It is an entirely independent 
work which nevertheless profits, as the edit- 
or acknowledges, from its predecessor. The 
first impression that it gives is one of 
agreeable compactness; there is closer at- 
tention to minuti@ than Von Klenze every- 
where gave, especially in the notes, but also 
in the introduction. On the larger bearings 
of the subject Von Klenze’s introduction is, 
however, somewhat more satisfactory. 

In the “Introduction to German” (Holt), 
by Eduard Prokosch, and “Beginners’ Ger- 
man” (Scribner), by Max Walter and C. A 


Krause, we have two attempts, similar and 


yet different one from the other, to smooth 
the path for those who wish, or are made, 
to learn grammar by observation and in- 
duction. Neither book, indeed, dispenses 
with a systematic formulation of the phono- 
logical and morphological facts: Prokosch 
appends to his exercises a treatise; Walter 
and Krause are content with tables. Both 
volumes provide for the oral use of German 
at the start of the instruction. Prokosch 


lays most weight upon the intensive study | 


of texts; Walter and Krause begin with 








instructive and easily comprehensible con- 


versations before proceeding to texts; and 
this is the principal difference between the 
two applications of the so-called natural 
method. In the use of this method more de- 
pends upon the todcher than upon the book 
A teacher of comparatively little experience 
would probably be glad of the greater ful- 
ness of Prokosch’s manual, and he would 
find reinforcement in the sobriety of its 
tone—by which we do not mean dullness. But 
the born teacher and the clever pupil will 
rejoice in the vivacity and humor of Wal- 
ter and Krause. True to their motto, “Mehr 
Freude an der Schule,” they stimulate all 
the instincts of youth, whether these be 
curiosity, military solidarity, or enthusiasm 
that vents itself in song 


HISTORY 
Ostensibly “a complete course of study 
in history from the first to the eighth 
grades inclusive,” W. F. Bliss’s “History 


in the Elementary Schools” (American Book 
Co.) is in reality a pretty full outline of 
American history for the last two gram- 
mar grades, with very brief topical sug- 
gestions about world history preceding. An 
appendix contains sketches of stories and 
plays for the earlier grades 

The publication of historical source ma- 
terial for schools shows no decline Two 
volumes of the American History in Lit- 
edited by 
Lilian M. Briggs, comprise selected speeches 


erature series (Moffat, Yard) 


and messages of Washington, John Adams, 
Patrick Henry, and Lincoln, with short 
biographical introductions, but no notes 
The idea of the series is excellent, and ca- 
pable of considerable extension. Edgar W 
Ames’s “Readings in American History” 
(Merrill), of which two volumes have reach- 
ed us, includes narrative extracts as well 
as speeches. The books are too brief to 
meet the needs of an extended course of 
study, but will be useful where nothing 
more elaborate can be had. 

Alice M 
nings of American History” (Ginn) is a 


Atkinson’s “European Begin- 


novel and interesting departure in history 
teaching. Following in the main the sug 
gestions of the Committee of Fight of the 
American Historical Association, Miss At 
kinson has prepared for sixth-grade pu- 
pils, at which stage it is supposed that the 
regular use of a textbook may be begun 
an elementary sketch of European history 
particularly of the history of England, to 
the end of the sixteenth century, as an in- 
troduction to the study of American his- 
tory Such a summary is a difficult task 
at best, and some of Miss Atkinson's pages 
will, we fear, prove rather serious reading 
for the boys and girls to whom they are 
addressed; but as a whole the book shows 
real skill in writing for children, and is 
likely to prove a boon to teachers who must 
carry out this newest part of the histori- 
cal programme 

There is so much that is attractive about 
the general appearance and make-up of 
David S. Muzzey’s “An American History’ 
(Ginn), and the text itself is so readable 
that it would be a pleasure to commend 
the book without serious qualifications, Un 
fortunately, however, the author, in his ef 
fort to dwell only upon what is permanent 
ly worth while, to minimize antiquarian 
beginnings, and emphasize the victories of 
peace rather than those of war, has con- 
structed a book whose proportions seem to 









us frankly exaggerated The period f 
origins and colonial development is tra 


versed with breathless haste, one-fourth 
the total space sufficing for the record 
of events down to 1783 whil anoth 


fourth carries us to 1854. Naturally 
military events are sketched in bar 
line, as if it were only from disagreeab! 
necessity that they must be told at al 
while the story of the most recent ha 


ings, agitations, and ontroversies§ is 
forth at length We do not recall a text 
book of recent date in which |! : 


treatment of the colonies is 
condemned The least virtue of 


book is that it is accurate, yet U 


errors of detail are so numerous a 
stitute a serious blemish. Doubt! 


the right of an author, even in a 


ary work, to present a subject as he t 

it ought to be presented, to emphasize w! 
he believes to be important, and to relegat 
to a secondary place or to the obseur 
silence what he regards as of it 
sequence; but there is wh a thing as 
consensus of competent opinion reg ] 
the relative significance of histo 


riods and events, departure fro 
to be justified only upon indubital 
that such opinion is unsound. It is ! 
to be regretted that this latest illustrati 
of the “new history in spite of it 
merits and undeniable literary nt 
should not be as true as it is new 

Hilda Johnstone's “A Hundred Year of 
History” (Longmans), dealing with the 
riod from 1216 to 1327, is made up entire! 
of extracts from contemporary records a 
chronicles, without connecting narrat 
and with only a few notes explanatory of 
allusions or difficult terms in the text. Few 
American schools treat any period of Eng 
lish history so much in detail, but a i 
supplementary book for the teacher or th 
school library, the volume has usefulnes 

Of recent textbooks of civil government 
the first place should be given to Willia 
B. Guitteau’s “Government and Politics in 
the United (Houghton Mifflir 
Data of the more practical sort are al 


States” 


dant: the references include substantial 
treatises as well as elementary works, and 
there are numerous illustrations \ 


plementary chapter on the 
the State of New York is 
Milton J. Fletcher For schools that il 


devote a good deal of time to the ublect 


government 


contributed b 


the volume may be heartily commended 
Prof. James W Garner's Governt 

the United States’ (American Book Co.) 
also emphasizes the operations rather than 
the organization of government The ques 


tions for research, of which considerable 


point is made, are many of them rather 
formidable, and at best more suitable for 
college classes The American Republi 
(Century), by 8. 1 Forman san abridg- 
ment of the same author's Advanced Cli 
ics,” with a really helpful equipment of 
notes, suggestive questions, and exercises 
‘An Outline of British History” (Riving 
tons), by Arthur D. Innes, is a suggesti 
and useful manual on a novel plan The 


narrative is grouped into three sections 
dividing at 1558 and 1763 Each section 
begins with a brief chronological outline 
followed by two or .nore chapters of po 
litical summary, and then by chapters on 
industry, trade, social development, litera- 
ture, and similar topies. Scotland and Ire 


land receive separate chapters, and im 


colonial expansion are 


ns most suit 
course al 

ig/t 1 
school 


class 


irning 


portat 
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notabk 
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1559). Na 
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besides 
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arte Newton, and 


dealing with the history 


the 
the 
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al thickne 
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Mur- 

Telegraphy” 


J. Erskine 
Handbook of Wireless 
ostrand) has been re‘ 


and con- 


the 


ised 


nlarged to keep up with 


The 
with 


rap- 
book gives 
the ex- 
he theories of 


The ta- 
valuable 


subject. 
nt, and 
hapter on t 
very simple one. 
of the rea 


the 


book a 
teur and profes- 
published his 
Propagation of Electric 
phone and Telegraph Con- 
Nostrand). The lectures were 
lass composed chiefly 


has 


and telephonic en- 


nd much subject-mat- 


which has not as 


yet 
as 


text-books We have, 


valuable account of 
both the theory 


communication, 


unusually 
advances in 
of electri 
lucid manner. 
Noyes’s “Elements 
(Holt), 
author 


ry latest 


and the practice 
pres 
William A 


Analysis” 


nted in a 
of Quali- 
in collabo- 
the by McP. Smith, 
markedly from the earlier editions 
unber of respects, the chief of which 
More is given to the discus- 
the application of the lonic theory 
and (2) the analyti- 
cal echemes for the metals, as well as the 
systematic procedure for the preparation of 
the for the metallic analysis, are 
essentially those of A. A. Noyes and hig co- | 
and (3) the method for the acid 
anayleis has been largely rewritten, which 
changes materially enhance the value of this | 
book. In the directions for analysis, much | 
explanatory matter is given in the body of | 
the text which could be supplied to better | 
advantage if printed in smaller type or giv- 


revised 
G. 


tative 
ration with 
differs 
nan 
(1) 
of 
the 


are space 
sion 
law: 


mass action 


solution 


workers: 


‘en in footnotes. As this book is intended for 
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university students, it shouldseem desirable 
to give more detailed references (Journal and 
the 
the 


the 


page number) to work of A. A. Noyes, 


particularly to confirmatory experi- 


ments which are basis of the system. 


In the solution of metals and alloys with 


made of the 
may be 
practical nsolubility 
cid. The 


new and valued feature of 


hitric acid, mention should be 


aluminum 
of this 
questions for re- 


fact that a residue also 


lue to the 


metal in nitri 
view 


the 


constitute a 
book 
Botanical instruction in our secondary 
devoted to general questions 
the affinities of 
study habits of a 


as used to 


schools is 


now 


connected with broader 
of 


nstead, 


pants and to a the 


few illuminating kinds 
be the of 


plants around 


case having pupils examine the 
To the 
of hand-books 


botany 


their homes meet 


changed conditions, a host 


have been issued in which con- 
Among the latest 
put out the 
which, though 
advantages over a 
the field. The first 
Botany, with 
Its Bearings on Ag- 
Sanitation, by 
The author has evidently 
deal of in teaching, 
showing in his treatment of topics a right 
We confess to having 
‘Systematic Botany” 
appendix, but 
pupil 
manual assiduous 
The second book, 
Botany,” by 
el- 


is 


sidered in its large scope. 


additions are two manuals by 


American Book Company, 


convenient, possess few 


good already in 
is “A 


Especial 


many 
Practical Course 
Reference 
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E. F 
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shock 
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one page in an 
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Pay 
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somewhat 
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doubt- 
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Commerce, in 
Many of 
and very 
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Frank ne, is more 
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to meet 
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teacher. 


less been prepared special 
the High 
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suggestive 


taken 


tions in School 
author is a 
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ought 


experime nts are 


but greater care 
the phrasing. 

“Physiography for High Schools” 
(Heath), Albert L. Arey, Frank L. Bry- 
William W. Clendenin, and William T. 
of high of New York city, 
remarkable and contains 
information. The 


embrace 


been in 


by 
ant, 
Morrey schools 


is a little book 


an amazing int ot 


hundred 


ne 
and 


navigation 


first eighty pages 
magnetism, 
The half is 
geology, with as much 
the forms of the 
skilled teacher for 
forces of the earth. 
that the authors 

Bergson calls 
in “things 
and states.” Every page deals with move- 
ment, process, production, effect, so that, 
for a school-book, the reader feels that the 
high-water mark has been reached in mak- 
ing dry science interesting. The motive of 
the authors.is to produce a book adapted 
to school pupils who are not going to col- 
lege, and who ought to know the earth as 
a whole and all its processes in their rela- 
tion to our country, our climate, our com- 
merce, and ourselves. It is not narrowly 
American, and the influence of Suess and 
especially of Penck ic clearly in evidence. 
The preface states that “the treatment of 
the subject here presented has been in suc- 


ecseful use in our classrooms many years”; 


astronomy, geodesy, 


meteorology, and climate last 
dynamical 
of 
land needed 
explaining the living 
It evident throughout 
are interested in what 


“changes and 


mostly 


treatment rocks and 


as is by a 


is 


acts” rather than 
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the reviewer can well believe it, for the 
completeness and balance of the work are 
in marked contrast to the books of physi- 
ca] geography which appear by the dozens 
in this country and are mostly crude and 
ephemeral Especially noteworthy are th 
chapters on Latitude, Longitude, and Tim 
The Earth in Space, and The Solar Sys- 
tem The statements are condensed but 
accurate, and the iliustrations original. Tn 
series of diagrams showing the sun's sky- 
paths at various latitudes, including the 
North Pole, are effective. Each chapter is 
emented by a number of questions for 





ents, the answers to which are not 
found in the text, but require independent 


thinking The nebular and planetesimal 
hypotheses are both concisely stated, but no 
preferene is expressed. A chapter on 
Light and Electricity of the Air deals with 
mirag halos, lightning, and thunder, and 
the info tion furnished on these subjes 

is mode! and sound. Thus we find a di 

cussio f the aurora, of protection tre 

ligh ng is « lightning, and the r 

lation of lightning to rain Weather and 
climat ire clearly distinguished and very 
fully discussed, so that the pupil should be 
able ifter studying this book, to use th 
publications of national weather bureaus 
with i ligence The book is well illus 
trated with woodcuts, diagrams, maps, co! 
ored lat and half-tones, and while th: 
mare imple and the type clear, th 
publisher ha succeeded in keeping th 
four hundred and fifty pages down to small 
octavo and only seven-eighths of an inch 
thick—a triumph of compactness in these 
da hea lay-filled paper, mucilagi- 


umpy tomes of oppressiv 
weight. There are few subjects in the work 


for adverse criticism We note on page 424 


a reference to shrinkage due to “contract 
ing of the crust” as producing folds. Th 
contraction is commonly conceived as in 
ternal. The present reviewer quarrels with 
these authors in their use of “Physiogra- 
phy.” The book ought to be called “Earth 
Physics.” If “physiography” is to be re 
stricted at all to geographical nomencla- 
ture, a questionable procedure, it is com- 
monly understood to apply to geomorphol- 
ogy and not to geodynamics; and yet Salis- 
bury and others have for some years been 
publishing books dealing almost exclusive- 
ly with earth processes under the titl 
“physiography.” If dynamical geology is to 
be taught in the high schools, let us call it 
so, and not disguise it as a branch of geog- 
raphy 

A textbook, devoted almost exclusively to 
a consideration of bacteria and their effects, 
covers only a part of the ground indicated 
by the title “Microbiology: For Agricultural 
and Domestic Science Students” (P. Blak- 
iston’s Sons). The editor, Charles E. Mar- 
shall, need not have gone farther than Bos- 
ton for a much more fitting and appropriate 
title; he would have found it in Sedgwick’s 
“Sanitary Science.” “Microbiology” means 
much more, namely, the biology of all mi- 
croscopic living things. The present volume 
loses by comparison with the excellent 
treatises on bacteriology that already ex- 
ist because it is not the carefully turned 
product of a single mind. Its seven hun- 
dred pages, written by twenty-one different 
contributors, give the student a distorted 
version of one subject, an inadequate idea 
of others, while the editor has admitted 
certain loose or contradictory statements, 








‘The 


which are natural when so many writers ar: 
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engaged. Protozoa and other forn n 
croscopic life that can be studied by bax 

teriological methods are included in all up 
to-date textbooks on bacteriology, and find 
a place there frankly becaus« of these 
methods. In the present book nothing def 

nite is said of methods and the reader feels 
that moulds, yeasts, and protozoa are drag 
ged in and disposed of in as short order 
as possible. This is particularly true of the 
protozoa which have played a most impor 


tant part in the development of preventive 


medicine. With less than one page devoted 
to metabolism of protozoa, as against 103 
pages on the metabolism of bacteria one 
vonders why the subject was ever ention 
d until he reads such isstat ents as 
protoplas is a mixture f two fluids 
‘ i “a a ay re I 
etres in breadtl ‘ tha 
tozoa died their bones Ni ‘ t tie ) 
te al formed hall ind 

riter |} i only i mnd-hatr know | 
‘ his su t The j riptio of tl i 
ous blights, galls ro ind ilt f 
vlants and of the diseases f imals ar 
also too meagre to be ol i rvi t 
as a catalogue. The merits of t! volur 

end upon the presentation of t t nical 
side of the subject i H 
it is a pleasure to s i rea 

ient a uunt of th food of ( i i 
of th hanism and pr iu or ft 
metabolis these are . D ! j 
and forcibly written and y well rve 
a standard of excellen for futur edi 
tions The practical side of the sul t 
dealing with the application of bacteria to 
agricultural and domest cien should 
be condensed, whereas t! the ! idk 


should be much enlarged, if the editor would 


live up to the ambitious title he has chosen 
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The Cambridge History of English Lit- 
erature. Edited by A. W. Ward and 
A. R. Waller. Vol. VIII: The Age of 
Dryden. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

The present volume maintains, on the 
whole, the high level of scholarship 
which has marked recent volumes in 
the series. There is, moreover, an un 
deniable increase in the general inter- 
est of such a work as we advance into 
the later periods. The historical ma 
terials that throw light on both authors 
and their writings become more and 
more abundant, and if in the period cov- 
ered by this volume there is a descent 
from the heights of Shakespeare and 
Milton in poetry, some compensation is 
afforded by the growing variety of prose. 
We observe not altogether with regret 
that the lion's share in the work is no 
longer allotted to Professor Saintsbury 
A chapter on The Prosody of the Seven 
teenth Century is the only one from his 
pen. In this he displays his usual un 
conventional vigor in the treatment of 
metrical subjects and makes a just plea 





AGT 


for catholicity of judgment in regard to 
the different varieties of the herok 







couplet, which in the 


“stopped form 








































































the principal verse-form of this age, pro 
voked the scorn of Keats The advan 
tages and weaknesses of the stopped 
couplet as illustrated by Dryden in the 
seventeertith century, and, with a diffs 

ence, by his followers in the eighteenth 
are well analyzed in Professor Saints 
bury’s discussion, and the same is true 


of the “enjambed” form which reached 


ts limax in the seventeenth century n 
Chamberlayne Pharonnida”™ and 
revived in the nineteenth by Leig ii 
ind his more famous friends 1 
vclopadi aract ot h a ork 

es arily ‘ 5 8 Tt apt 

ferio e, —_ > . — 
Pol il and | ! ! 
\\ Previté-Ort ‘ ! 

‘ 

mething of the dulne 
Ss larly, W. H ) 

th Chu ) l | 


a t to hi a Ins ’ 
enuthusiast the jante ‘ 
lightened the chapte from his pet it 
an earlier volume of tl history, on the 
eligiot sp kes! ( I" in 
int 
The largest pla f 
it th ira i et t ( 
divided among I > Schelling 
Charles Whibley, and A I Barthe 
ew It was hap} | t te 
gage a leading authority on the Eliza 
bethan drama, like Professor Schelling 
for this subject, inasmuch as one of t 
chief problems in the study of the R 
toration drama is i relation to that 


of the earlier years of the century. The 
chapter is distinguished, howev by 
full and accurate scholarship rathe 
than by critical power in characterizing 
the individual plays A valuable fe 
ture of it is the condensed history of 
Spanish influences in the English drama 
f the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
turies, although the survey takes a 
somewhat wider range than the particu 
lar subject calls for Professor Schel 
ling adopts from Etherege’s biograph 
ers 1690 as the conjectural date of the 
death of the dramatist It is worth re 
marking, however, that Thomas South 
erne in his prologue to Congreve's “Old 
Bachelor,” first produced in 1693, speaks 
of him as though still alive. In reject 
ing all the poets of the time, except Con 
greve, as possible successors to Dryden, 
he writes 

His eldest Wycherley, in wise retreat 
Thought it not worth his quiet to be great 
Loose, wandering Etherege, in 


ures tost 


And foretgen nterest to his hopes long lost 

oor Lee and Ot ; lead’ Congreve al 
pears 

rhe darling and last comfort of his years 


It seems strange that Southern: 
should not have heard of the death of 


his fellow-poet, if he was really dead 
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at this time. For the rest, Professor | 
Schelling does justice to the gayety and | 
brilliancy of Etherege. Perhaps more 
stress might have been laid on the merit | 
of his originality in introducing into | 
English literature a new style of com-| 
edy, which through a long line of suc- 
cessors from Wycherley to Sheridan was 
destined to exhibit an astonishing vital- 
ity. Unfortunately the peculiar profli-| 
gacy of the Restoration drama originates 
with him also, and Steele was hardly | 
too severe when he said of the brilliant 
“Sir Fopling Flutter”: “I allow it to be 
but it is nature in its utmost 
corruption and degeneracy.” That the 
characters were often truthful portraits | 
of actual persons of the time—Sir Fop- 
ling, for example, represents Beau 
Hewitt—does not mitigate the offence. | 
There is less to say of the discussion of 
Wycherley—only we should ourselves 
have emphasized more strongly his 
striking vigor of dialogue and action, in 
the latter of which points particularly, | 
when at his best, he has no equal among | 
the Restoration dramatists. The chap-| 
ter on Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Far-| 
quhar, which follows from the pen of 
Charles Whibley, is the best in the vol- 
ume in respect to style, except the same 
writer's Court Poets. Here the stress 
laid not so much on questions of 
sources and historical relations—Sheri- 
dan's great debt to Congreve is barely 
touched on—as on the critical apprecia- 
tion of the works of these masters of 
the comedy of manners. Mr. Whibley’s 
characterization of Congreve, especial- 
lv, has something of the grace and fin- 


nature, 


is 


ish of that author. It is a mistake, 
however, when he ignores the seamy 
side of the dramatist’s work and re- 


verts to Charles Lamb's sophistical apol- 
ogy for the writers of Restoration com- 
“land of 
as to 


ery as dealing with a pleasant 
cuckoldry,” plainly artificial 
give no offence. Nothing so limits the 
appeal of Congreve's brilliant comedies 
heartlessness of the characters, 


80 


as the 
for whom it must have been impossible 
for any one but a man or woman of s80- 
clety of the period ever 
to feel a complete sympathy. A promi- 
nent feature of this chapter is the de- 
tructive eriticism of Collier’s famous 
Short View of the Immorality and Pro- 
faneness of the English Stage” (1698), 
in which, besides controverting Ma 
caulay's view as to the author's polemi- 
cal fairness, Mr. Whibley charges him 
with filehing his good things from 
Rymer. There is only too much truth 
in his other contention that Collier's 
pamphlet did not effect the reformation 
of the stage with which it has been com- 
monly credited. The facts are too plain 
to dispute, for much of Vanbrugh’s pro- 
duction and all of Farquhar's falls after 
the date of the pamphlet, to say nothing 
o! the constant revivals of earlier dram- 
atists of their school; and even at a 
later time, one may add, when leading | 


author's own 


| forget. 


|make to literature? 


writers like Pope and Gay were capa- 
ble of perpetrating “Three Hours after 
Marriage,” or when “Miss Lucy in 
Town” could entertain Horace Walpole, 
the reform still wanted something of 
completeness. 

Of the chapters which deal with oth- 
er branches than the drama, that on 
the Court Poets—Dorset, Rochester, Sed- 
ley, etc.—by Mr. Whibley, offers the best 
specimen of critical skill. Particularly 
in the pages on Rochester the author 
displays an art which is only too seldom 
met with in these volumes—namely, 
that of recreating a character. It is a 
finished portrait that he has here given 
us: a vivid type of the Restoration pe- 
riod in its profligacy—somewhat exag- 
gerated, to be sure, is this case by re- 
port—and at the same time in its intel-| 
lectual energy, which we are too apt to 
We have our rakes at the present 
day also, but what contributions do they 
In connection with | 
Rochester’s escapade as a pretended | 
astrologer, so charmingly told in the 
“Memoirs of Gramont,” it seems worth 
while recording the probable influence 
of this incident on the fortune-telling 
exploits of Peregrine Pickle and Cad- 
wallader in the episode of Smollett’s 
novel where these two worthies assume 
a somewhat similar disguise. Certain, 
however, is the influence, which Mr. 
Whibley fails likewise to mention, of 
pseudo-Anacreon on Rochester's lyrics. 
“The Bowl,” for instance, merely com- 
bines the motifs of the Fourth and 
Eighth Anacreontics, while giving them | 
a true flavor of the Restoration period | 
by allusions to contemporary political | 
events and a character in “Hudibras.” | 

In Dr. Ward's excellent chapter on| 
Dryden we notice especially his remarks | 
in regard to the preparation for satiri- | 
cal portraiture with which the previous | 
dramatic experience of the poet had sup} 
plied him—also in regard to the self- 
control and wariness of the satirist in| 
the political satires as of some great 
parliamentary orator: “Through all the| 
force of the invective and the fervor of | 
the praise there runs a consciousness of | 
the possibility that the political situa- | 
tion may change.” Totally different is 
the tone in Dryden's purely literary 
satire, when Settle and Shadwell (Doeg 
and Og), rivals from whom he has no- 
thing to fear, are the objects of attack. 
It is a good point, moreover, in Dr. 
Ward's defence of Dryden from the 
charge of servility to royal influences in 
matters of religion, when he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “The Hind and the | 
Panther,’ a summons to the Church of | 
England from the Catholic side to join 
hands against the Protestant Noncon-| 
formists, was issued just when James | 
II was trying to bring about an alliance | 
between the Catholics and the latter to | 
the detriment of the former body. me 
gives full credit to Dryden for his in-| 


fluence on the development of English! 














prose in respect to simplicity, correct- 
ness, lucidity, and precision. Various 
views, however, are expressed on this 
subject in different parts of the volume. 
Mr. Hutton attributes the change to the 
example of Isaac Barrow and his fel- 
low-preachers. Mr. Tilley gives prom- 
inence to the growing interest in science. 
No mention is made, however, of one 
literary influence which was surely as 
powerful as any—namely, the admira- 
ble dialogue of Restoration comedy. 

We can only commend briefly in con- 
clusion W. R. Sorley’s chapter on 
Locke, a worthy addition to the able 
discussions of English philosophers 
which he has contributed to this work; 
W. F. Smith’s on Samuel Butler—more 
particularly on account of the observa- 
tions it contains on the sources of 
“Hudibras”"—and E. Grubb’s on early 
Quaker literature. Despite his great 
authority and unsurpassed familiarity 
with the subject, J. B. Mullinger’s dis- 
cussion of Platonists and Latitudinar- 
ians somehow does not bring closer to 
us this interesting group of men. 

The most valuable section of the Bibli- 
ographies is that of H. B. Wheatley on 
Dryden, based largely on his own unique 
collections in this subject. We have ob- 
served no serious omissions in the lists, 
but the following works seem worth 
adding: C. Bastide’s “John Locke, ses 
théories politiques et leur influence en 
Angleterre” (1907), W. Harvey-Jellie’s 
“Les sources du _ théatre’ anglais 
a l’époque de la restauration” (1906), 
W. Geiersbach’s “Nathanial Lee’s Zeit- 
tragédien und ihre Vorlaufer im Eng- 
lischen Drama” (1910). H. G. Paul's 
“John Dennis” (1911)—the best book 
on the subject—and H. W. Hill’s “La 
Calprenéde’s Romances and the Restor- 
ation Drama” (1911), published in the 
University of Nevada Bulletins, proba- 
bly appeared too late to be recorded. 





CURRENT FICTION. 


Stover at Yale. By Owen Johnson. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


[The editor of the Nation thinks it right 
to state that this review came to him un- 
solicited from a distinguished Yale grad- 
uate.] 


The exaggerated mystery of the so- 
cieties at Yale has so long been an ob- 
ject of ridicule at other institutions, 
that it may be difficult for any but a 
Yale graduate to do them justice; but 
the best writers among the Yaie grad- 
uates are generally members of the so- 
cleties, and, therefore, not only under 
the bias of the inside, but under obliga- 
tions of secrecy. For this reason Owen 
Johnson's story is a document as well 
as a novel. The main subject of the 
book is the effect of the society system 
at Yale, and, in exposing this, Mr. John- 
son bene meruit de republica. 

The secrecy which characterizes Greek- 
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letter societies at Yale, and has virtual: | 
ly disappeared elsewhere, is in plain 
imitation of Skull and Bones. It dom- 
inates the mind of the lower classes, 
though all grown men know it to be 
bumbug. The tomb-like, unhygienic, 
and unserviceable character of the halls 
has no practical use but to hide arti- 
cles to which the societies’ titles are 
sometimes questionable; and, in some 
cases, doings which are not even ques-| 
tionable. 

The elections to the Yale senior soci- 
eties are given out on Tap Day, when 
the junior class assembles on the 
campus, surrounded by the rest of the 
college, and with friends of both sexes 
gathered in the overlooking windows: 


“If you want a sensation,” said McNab, 
“just go over to that bunch of juniors. You 
can hear every one of them breathe. They’re 
scared to death. It’s a regular slaughter.” 

It was a silent mass, waiting, watch 
in hand, trying stoically to face down the 
suspense of the last awful minutes. Men 
he knew stared past him unseeing. 
Stover looked in a dozen 
amazed at the physical agony he saw 
those who were counted surest. 

A great sensation spread everywhere. The | 
Bones list had now reached thirteen; oniy 
two more to be given, and Allison of the 
crew, Dudley, and Harvey, chairman of the 


faces, 
in 


News, all rated sure men, were left. Who 
was to be rejected? Dudley and 
Allison, prospective captains, roommates 


from school days at Andover, were left, and 
between them balancing the fates. 

Allison and Dudley waited, throwing back 
their shoulders a little, to meet the man 
who came straight to them, 
importance of the decision that had been 
given him. He reached Dudley, passed, and, 
seizing Allison by the shoulder, almost 
knocked him down by the force of his slap. 
Pandemonium broke loose: “It’s Allison!” 
“No!” “Yes.” “What, they’ve left out Dud- 
ley? “Missed out.” “Impossible!” “Fact.” 
“Hi, Jack, Dudley’s missed out!” “Dudley, 
the footba!l captain!” “What the devil!” 


“For the love of heaven!” “Why, Dudley’s 


the best in the world!” “Sure he is.” “It’s 
a shame.” “An outrage.” “They've 
done it just to show they’re independent.” 


Le Baron, holding on to Stover, was curs- 
ing in broken accents. But Dink heard 
him only indistinctly; he was looking at 
Dudley. The pallor had left his face, 
was a little flushed; the head was thrown 
back proudly, and the lips’ were set in 
smile that answered the torrent of sympa- 
thy and regret that was shouted to him. ... 

“I was right by him. He never flinched 
a second” [said Stover]. 

“Dink, the whole thing is terrible,” 
Hungerford, his sensitive face showing the 
pain of the emotions he had undergone. 
“I don’t think it’s right to put fellows 
through such a test as that.” “The 
best thing in the whole society system,” 
said Regan, with extra warmth. “Te 
you're going through three years afraid to 
call your sou's your own, why, you ought 
to stand out before every one and take! 
what's coming to you. That’s my idea.” “I 
don't know,” said Hungerford, solemnly. 
“It's a horror; I wish I hadn't seen it.” 

“I'm glad I did,” said Stover, 

“We learn how to 


said 


slowly. | 


take | 


certainly 


pale with the | 


which | 


a | 


;doors are 
| Bones 


j 
even on gymnastic, 
| shirts, 


seu medicine up here, Joe. It’s a good 


deal to learn.” 


Tradition hath it that years ago the 
jelections were given out quietly at 
oamengy in the men's rooms. If this is 
true, the change illustrates the growth 
|of distorted ideas. The students appear 
|to have been gradually brought to the 
|custom by their “mystery,” their grew- 
|some pin, their black-bordered station 
|ery, their tomb, and their actual skulls 
|and bones over the inner doors of their 
| living- ‘rooms. Is it strange that such 
‘toys have so destroyed their sense of 
|humor, not to say of decency, that, 
| drunk with arbitrary power, they have 
jinvented such an institution as Tap 
| Day’ ? The juniors submit because curios- 
lity and imitativeness are as strong in 
young men as in young monkeys, and 
when subtly appealed to, and backed by 
ambition, are too strong for self-respect. 
If there is truth in the assertion that 
there are more Yale fathers with Har- 
vard sons than Harvard fathers with 
Yale sons, how much of the explanation 
l lies here? 

If newspaper reports are to be trust- 
ed, this familiarity with things which 
Nature forbids has at last led the neo- 
|phytes at this shrine of modern culture 
back some thousands of years towards 
jone of the customs of the Egyptians 
which is most repulsive to the normal 
modern mind. The fifteen chosen men 
of each senior class at Yale, and many 
of those who have been so chosen for 
many years, now feast with the mummy 
at the board, or at least under the roof. 

Contrast some of the Skull and Bones 
peculiarities with those of the corre- 
sponding institutions (so far as there is 
correspondence) at Harvard. The Por- 
cellian Club has a cheerful, sanitary 
|clubhouse in use all the time, as a gen- 
tleman’s club is anywhere. The Skull 
and Bones tomb, with a mummy in it, 
iis used for a nocturnal meeting once 
a week. The Harvard Club has no se- 

recy and no procrustean numver. 
‘begins taking in members in their 








at 


| sophomore year and continues till the 
/end of the course, and as members from 


a man’s class are taken in, they vote 
on him with the rest. If a man hap- 
pens to be kept out by a single enemy 
in a class above him, when that enemy 
graduates there is still a chance. The 
Club also elects honorary members from 
the professional schools, and thus to 
some extent remedies mistakes made in 
its undergraduate elections. At Yale, no 
man votes on his classmates; the seni- 
elect each year’s fifteen members 

the junior class, and, no matter 

the mistakes and injustices, the 
closed forever. Skull and 
men ostentatiously wear their 
grewsome emblems as pins constantly, 
bathing, and night- 
and each has an actual skull- 
and-crossbones over the entrance-door 
in his room. Contrast with all this the) 


ors 
from 
what 





| tact that the Porcellian badges are not 
| worn in Cambridge. Which system, not 
to mention Tap Day, is the more apt 
to turn out gentlemen; one might, per 
haps, ask, more indicative of gentle- 
men? 

Perhaps the most important consider 
ation is yet to come. Each University 
is largely ruled by its alumni sentiment, 
and the alumni sentiment is largely 
shaped by the leading social organiza- 
tions: these do much to hold the alumni 
together, not only when they return 
to visit the College, but during their 
whole lives. Which method of selecting 
members is more apt to keep college 
and alumni sentiment in the 
hands? 

And now for some other questions, the 
last of which may perhaps cast some 
light on the earlier ones. 

Why is Yale's general explanation of 
lany feature, “It has always been so''? 
Why was it the last of the great instt- 
tutions to introduce the elective 
tem? Why is it among the last to hold 
on to compulsory attendance at relig- 
ious exercises? Why has it been so bar 
ren of literary production? Why, need- 
ing a president, did it pass its 
epoch-making Gilman and take saintly 
but unpractical Noah Porter? Why, as 
men in middle life recall a time when 
Harvard and Yale were first and the 
rest nowhere, and as Harvard is still 
first—why was a group of Yale's grad- 
uates lately heard discussing whether 
Yale is sixth or seventh? Why hag it 
outgrown the mediwvalism of 
the earlier colleges more slowly than 
any other great institution? Why it 
the stronghold of mediwval secret soci- 
eties? Why is it advertised, uncontra- 
dicted, that Yale’s chief social hall 
decorated by an Egyptian mummy? Why 
of the 


best 


sys 


over 


necessary 


is 


is 


are so many of its ways those 
Egyptians? Why, in short, does Yale 
so long abide under the shadow of the 


death’s-head? 
By Warwick Deep- 
Cassell & Co. 


Joan of the Tower. 
ing. New York: 
This writer is able to turn out pseudo- 

historical romance with a readiness and 

a regularity which would surprising 

if it were not that he has 

duced the whole business to a process. 

He has his formula, and finds no diffi 

culty in laying his hands upon the right 

material. renegade monk 
or nun for a central figure, a red-haired 
adventuress, preferably with green eyes, 
bold bad fighting moated 

a broad flat bucket 

of blood—and he is perfectly at his ease. 

In the instance it is a runaway 

monk who plays the leading part. On 

his first interview with fair Joan of 
the Tower, he tries to throttle her, but 
it is all a mistake, and we very 
find him in the réle of rescuer and pro- 
tector. At fairly regular intervals in 
the subsequent course narrative 


be 


evident re 


Give him a 


some men, a 


tower, brush and a 


present 


s00n 


of the 
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it devolves upon him—he is uncommonly 
to bear her away from pursuit 
acting in accordance 
idiotic code of honor 
of heroines 


in romance, she usually manages to slip 


strong 
in his sy 
with the perfectly 


the 


arms 


which governs conduct 


back into trouble—but he is too much 
for her in the end, and the curtain 
fulls upon the proper tableau. The 
really distinguishing feature of Mr. 
Deeping’s tales is his fondness fo! 
nakedness. He is forever disrobing his 
manikins and insisting upon their be- 
ing real flesh and blood—especially 
flesh 
Wr. Wucherly’s Wards By L. Allen 
Harker New Yor Charles Scril 
ner Sons 
Read with a taste for the litera 
ture f the enfant terrible will recall 
Vr. Wycherly’s “Concerning Paul and 
Fiammetta,” by the author of the pres 
ent ghtly narrative The chief per 
ns here are two English schoolboys 
own to us as Edward and Montague 
tl ruardian, a scholarly old gentle 
n named Wycherly, and Jane Annie, 
i aid of all worl The housekeeping 
experiments of this odd quartet are 
broadly amusing, and of no small va 
riety The zgood-humored, if vague, quar 
diat kept well occupied by the pranks 
ind extravagances of his wards, and is 
nough of a philosopher to get his mon 
ev's worth out of his function. The dia 
lozue supplied by the youngsters will 
trike the reader as funny or merely fa 
cetious, according as he may or may not 
he so constituted as to respond to “Hel- 
en's Babies” or “Peck's Bad Boy.” Jane 
Annie has her obvious affiliations with 
other heroines of the type, but is none 
the worse for that. The book, in short, 


is good reading if one is in the mood to 
laugh and is fond of the farcical 
at sternly and impartially, the boys are 
clever little nuisances, and Mr. Wycherly 


Looked 


an impossibly complaisant old victim 


Wy Actor-Husband New York John 


Lane Co 

Whether this startling and rather dis- 
book reality an auto 
biography, as it 
not know It is manifestly written by 
a woman who has large and painful a 
quaintance with the kind of life depict- 
ed, but beyond that admission a reader 
made skeptical by similar claims to au- 
thenticity, will be slow to go. The con- 
clusion of the book, whether true or 
not vraisemblable, and produces 
the effect of rather conventional fiction. 
In brief, the book tells the painful story 
but self-respecting 
well- 


concerting is in 


pretends to be, we do 


not, 1 


girl of romanttle 
to 


ofa 
married actor, 
meaning but weak, is gradually 
spoiled by the adulation of matinée ad- 
The description of the fast and 
bohemian the hus- 
band's profession naturally carries the 


instinets an 


who 


mirers 


society into which 
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couple is unsparing in its cynical analy- 


sis and is hideously true to life, al- 
though there is a note of falseness in 
the implication that this is the only so- 
ciety open actors. If a frank and 
gloating exhibition of corruption is ever 
good morals, the present treatise is jus- 
tified. Certainly there is nothing in it 
to seduce the lightest imagination; it is 
only revolting. 


to 


ATHENS IN DECLINE. 


Athens. By William Scott 
New York: The Macmillan 


Hellenistic 
Ferguson. 
Co. $4 net. 

of Athens has 

master- 


fall 
historical 


decline and 
inspired an 
much less a masterpiece of litera- 
Rome went downhill with a great 
and she lost 
herself her every 
civilized and bar- 
had not far to 
of Alexander 
to be 


The 
never 
piece, 
ture 
going, as 
rex overed 
hook the 
Athens 
fall, and after the death 
she was a mere pawn in the game, 
pushed aside or used or trampled on as 
the the warring 
kings Macedon, Pontus, 
till fell line with the other de- 
pendencies of Rome. The truth 
did so much decline as come to an 


end 


of her 


noise 


ound or 


Vicissitude 


barian 


world. 


policy of 


Egypt, and 


Sulte d 


ol 


best 
she in 
is, she 
not 

Gibbon himself could not have fas- 


cinated the reader with the tale of her 


provincial troubles, the ups and downs 


her democratic and aristocratic fac- 


tions, the entangled story of her flirta- 


of 


tions with Oriental Powers, and. her al- 
ternate to and revolt from 
the yoke of Macedon. But after all, no 
nation produces great men continuously, 
and the historian is not called upon to 
Athens had more states- 
men names were to become a 
household word, or to analyze the causes 
of her collapse. Whether that collapse 
due in part to malaria or to the 
of commercial interests in which 
she could play only a small part, mat- 
ters little. The real puzzle-is how this 
“hermit-child” ever grew to the stature 


submission 


show why no 


whose 


was 


rise 


of her achievements in the fifth and 
fourth centuries. 
Mr. Ferguson has not attempted to 


play the part of Gibbon, and he calls his 
book an “historical essay.” He deals 
with a long and confused period, from 
$23 to the sack of Athens by Sulla 
in 86 8. c., an incident which, important 
as it was, has never seemed to the pop- 
ular imagination so significant as the 
sack of Corinth by Mummius in 146. 
Contemporary historians, Greek and Ro- 
shirked the task that Mr. Fer- 
guson has undertaken, and his record 
depends on documents that he calls 
“scrappy and exasperating, though relia- 
ble.” He uses Diodorus of Sicily in 
part for the period 323-302 pn. c., though 
Diodorus was not especially interested 
in Athens. Plutarch is useful in a dis- 
connected way; but what were interna- 


323 RB. ¢ 


man, 


' tional politics to him, compared with 


the duty of illuminating the moral char- 
acter of the politician by an anecdote? 

For the first half of his book Mr. Fer- 
guson quotes the fragments of the New 
Comedy on almost every page, and since 
he must have consulted the work so 
often it is surprising that the famous 
collector of those fragments is invaria- 
bly referred to as “Koch.” This is not 
an error in proof-reading, for it occurs 
too often, and the right form, Kock, is 
never used, even in the list of sources 
in the Appendix. But by far the great- 
er number of Mr. Ferguson's references 
to sources point back to Greek inscrip- 
tions. To this is due, we think, one of 
the drawbacks of the work, at least for 
the reader who looks for a connected 
narrative of the affairs of Athens. Gib- 
bon had very different materials, and 
his obvious course was to confine the de 
tails of Roman administration for each 
period to separate which the 
student could use and ochers could skip, 
and get on with his absorbing tale. The 
is that Mr. Ferguson very seldom 
has an absorbing tale to tell, and he 
falls back on minor antiquities gleaned 
in great numbers from inscriptions. The 
title of the book gives one no idea of 
the scope of his investigations. We 
think it would have fairer to 
Athens, for example, since hers is the 
title-réle, to reserve for an appendix or 
a separate work the sixty-eight pages 
that are here devoted to the fortunes of 
Delos. After the Romans allowed 
Athens to seize the island in 168, she 
became a sort of crown colony, and as 
she gradually fell more and more into 
the hands of Italian business men and 
financiers, she developed into a great 
emporium. Mr. Ferguson writes a very 
complete sketch of her Italianization, 
showing how she exchanged her senti- 
mental reputation as the birthplace of 
Apollo to become the centre of a flour- 
ishing slave traffic and the meeting- 
place of Oriental cults. Isis was now 
more venerable on Delos than Leto and 
her son. It was as though Bethlehem 
had become the haunt of pirates and 
slave traders, outlandish priests, and 
strange gods. Inscriptions are the chief 
source for the administration of the 
island, and the topography has been 
iituminated by the excavations of recent 
years. If one wishes to know where it 
would have been wise to have a shop on 
Delos in 173 B. c., and how to take ad- 
vantage of the boom in real estate, one 


sections 


fact 


been 


‘can find here a full description of the 


best business sites, together with the 
conditions for holding office of the most 
insignificant official of Delos, to say no- 
thing of Lemnos and Haliartus. We do 
not wish to depreciate the immense la- 
bor and ingenuity demanded by this re- 
construction of municipal life from in- 
scriptions. But it often gives us debat- 
able results which would need a corps 
of experts to discuss fairly. Meanwhile, 
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though much of the evidence is con- | 


signed to footnotes, the reader inevita- 
bly feels that the story of Athens is 
buried under a mass of details. 

As for the men of Athens, after De- 
metrius of Phalerum and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes had run their course, their 
successors come and go in these crowded 
pages and leave little impression on the 
mind of the reader, though doubtless 
they get all the consideration they de- 
serve. Her philosophers were still the 
glory of Athens and more appreciated 
at home than they had been in the past. 
When wished to cajole a foreign 
Power, she regularly sent as ambassa- 
dor a professor of philosophy. Athens 
was still the home of “culture,” and as 
such she received the homage not only 
of the Romans, who knew more or less 
what it was worth, but of the barbarians 
from all quarters who, like all unedu- 
cated persons, felt that they must pro- 
pitiate a force that they did not under- 
stand. The Celts who invaded Greece 
about 280 B. c. were, however, free from 
this superstition, and we should have 
welcomed a longer account of their oc- 
cupation. 

Mr. Ferguson's English is often 
scure. One must sometimes read a sen- 
tence twice to catch the meaning, as in 
the following example: “Rather, since 
the work of Chrysippus which he inspir- 
ed was subtle rather than original, de- 
fensive rather than constructive; and, 
after Carneades had shown this to be 
the case, philosophy made, not the quest 
for ultimate truth, but the education of 
the Romans, its chief task, the new be- 
ginning was at the same time an end- 
ing’ (p. 234). On page 68, “Talents of 
a dowry” seems to mean “a dowry of a 
talent.”” On page 19 Xenophanes occurs 
where Xenocrates is obviously meant, 
and the error is repeated on page 60. 
Colchis is twice spelt “Cholcis,” and Me- 
gara occurs as “Magara” on page 115. 


she 


ob- 


The House of Harper. By J. Henry Har- 
per. New York: Harper & Bros. $3 
net. 

Copyright, Its History and Its Law. By 
Richard Rogers Bowker. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5 net. 

The Law of Copyright. By George Stuart 
Robertson, M.A. Oxford: The Clar- 
endon Press. 


As long ago as 1840 Thurlow Weed 
found reason for comparing James, 
John, Joseph Wesley, and Fletcher Har- 
per to the “Cheeryble Brothers.” How 
well the compliment was deserved every 
line of Henry Harper’s account of the 
founders of the house testifies. For long 
after the firm was established no sepa- 
rate accounts were kept for the four 
brothers, but each one took from the 
cashier's drawer what he required for his 
own needs, and the rest remained a 
common fund. It was not until the 
death of James Harper in 1869 that in- 





dividual accounts became necessary. 
“Up to that time each brother was ig- 
norant as to how much the 
other three drew from the concern.” 
These Cheeryble Brothers were not with- 
out their Tim Linkinwater in the 
the late William H. Demarest, 
entered their in 1833 
continued until 1878. Most of this time 
he was the cashier from whom the four 
brothers drew as they saw fit 

From 1817 until 1833 the title of the 
firm was J. & J. Harper, it was 
changed to Harper & Brothers. Its 
founders were practical printers. Their 
first power plant young 
horse harnessed 


money 


per- 
son of 


who service and 


when 


was “a white 


to a beam 
which drove a perpendicular shaft oper- 
ating the and he 
worked at his circuitous path, creating 
by his progress around and around his 
little sphere the power to 
keep the pressroom in a constant state 
of activity.” After some years of faith- 
ful service he was pensioned. Accord- 
ing to the present account: 


presses above, here 


necessary 


One morning when Father Harper went 
out to the field, he heard the seven o'clock 
whistle sounding, and to his surprise he 
saw the od horse slowly emerge from the 
shed and go to the centre of the pasture 
where there was a solitary tree. Around 
this tree the horse travelled, round and 
round, as though he were turning his old- 
time shaft, until twelve o'clock sounded 
when he promptly discontinued for lunch 
time and went back to his shed. At the 
stroke of one o'clock he returned to the 
tree and moved round and round again un 
ti! the six o'clock whistle blew, when he 
dropped work and sought the repose of his 
shed. 

Mr. Harper’s story is diffusive, leis 


urely, rambling, disconnected, elliptical, 


and full of abrupt transitions. Natur- 


ally, the body of the book is made up of 
gossip about writing men and of let- 
ters to and from authors, English and 


American, whose books have been pub- 
lished by the Harpers. In the nature 
of things considerable space is devoted 
to George Wiliiam Curtis and to Nast’s 


cartoons at the time of the great fight 
against the Tweed ring. When the 
fight was at its height an effort was 


made to bribe Nast. The story is told 
in these words: 

Bank : 
He talked of 


said 


An officer of the Broadway 
alled on Nast at his home 
a number of things. Then he 
“IT hear have been 
to go abroad for art study?” 
“Yes,” nodded Nast, “but I 
haven't time.” 
“But they will 
I have reason 
get a hundred 
trip.” 
“Do you 
thousand?” 
“Well, possibly. I believe from 
have heard in the bank that you might get 
it. You have a great talent, but you need 
study and you need rest, Besides, this Ring 
business will get you into trouble. They 
own all the judges and jurors, and can 


you made an offer 


can’t go. I 
time, 
could 
this 


for 
that 
dollars 


pay you your 


to believe you 


thousand for 


think I could get two hundred 


what I 


tion 









have you locked up for libel My advice 
8 to take th noney and get away 

Nast looked out to the street, and per 
haps wondered t vo hundred isand 
do.lars ould h i'r I 
said 

Don't vo t i i ild get ! 
dred mand do ars ( 7 that ft 

Tt ban fia : ly } 1 

You cat You neg hu i 
sand l gol ) pu I Z 
n “ i out t ntrs 

Na rR i H ad ‘ ] 
the « noug 

WV } I'll do ! aid 
I g ago tk 
of 1 wu bar i ' 
ur f ‘ 

rh r quietiy 

0 M Vast, that yu 
not ft h iled 

It is when Mr. Harper comes to tell 
of the long fight for an American copy 
right law that his episodical and ellip 
tical method becomes a trying defect 
Unconsciously perhaps, he does not do 
Justice or give credit to publishers other 
than the Harpers who were so largely 


instrumental in procuring copyright law. 


It would have been better to leave 


the story untold rather than attempt to 


tell it in an incomplete way. 


Mr. Harper's omissions are more than 
offset by Mr sowker's solid volume of 
nearly seven hundred pages. A glance 
at the six parts into which it is divid 
ed gives a fair idea of its scope: Na- 
ture and Development of Copyright; 
Literature and General Copyright; Dra- 
matic, Musical, and Artistic Copyright; 
Copyright Protection and Procedure; 


International and Foreign Copyright; 


Business Relations and Literature An 
appendix gives in great detail the copy 
right provisions of the United States, 
the British Empire, International and 
Pan-American Union Conventions, with 


a chronological table of laws and cases, 


English and American. 


Mr. Robertson’s book is less ambi 
tious and less comprehensive. He ha 
endeavored, while rearranging the dis 


ordered provisions of the British Copy 
right Act, to preserve and apply so much 
of the sort of legal decisions as seem to 
be still applicable or being 
adopted. In addition “ventured 
to express reasoned opinions” on points 


capable of 
he has 


’ 


which are not illuminated by authority, 


and also to illustrate matters from his 
own experience of the various species 
of work which fall within the law o1 


copyright. 


The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries. By 
a Wentz. New York: 
Henry Frowde. $4.15 net. 

Mr. Wentz's book noteworthy in 
that it approaches the subject of fairy- 
lore from a new, or at least from an un- 
usual, point of view. It takes the mat- 
ter up primarily as an inquiry in psychi- 
cal research. The study, to be sure, is 
not without its forerunners in such 


Evans 


is 
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works as Robert Kirk’s “Secret Com- 
monwealth,” written towards the end of 
the seventeenth century; and the meth- 
od has been recently recommended by 
Andrew Lang. Similar material, too, 
has, of course, been often examined in 
works on demonology and witchcraft. 
But Celtic fairy-lore has not been ordi- 
narily treated in this way, and the ex- 
tensive literature of the subject has been 
occupied rather with the collection and 
classification of popular tales and sagas 
and the determination of their place in 
the history of fiction. Mr. Wentz, while 
conversant with the literary and histori- 
cal problems involved, is chiefly concern- 
with the actual truth of his narra- 
tives with their scientific or phil- 
osophical explanations; it is inter- 
esting to observe that his treatise was 
submitted for the Oxford degree of bach- 
elor As a result of his spe- 
clal method and purpose he brings the 
material to the attention of a new 


ed 
and 
and 


of science, 


fairy 
readers who were 
already it organ- 
it afresh and puts many things in a 


public, and for those 


acquainted with he 
izes 
light 

He presents his stories as a body of 
evidence; first collecting, in the chap- 
ters on the [Civing Fairy-Faith, the tes- 
timony of numerous witnesses in all the 
Celtic countries, and afterwards, in the 
the Recorded Fairy-Faith, 
expounding the fairy-mythology of old 
Celtic sagas and In other 
chapters he deals with various attempts 
to explain the phenomena, Being firmly 
himself that the experiences 
in many cases actual, he 
what he calls the “naturalistic 
theory,” that the fairy apparitions are 
all illusions due to natural and material 
He likewise rejects, dis- 
misses as inadequate, the theories which 
attribute the belief in fairies to the folk- 
memory of an ancient pygmy population 
or of a vanished race of magicians. In 
place of such explanations he argues for 
with doubtful appro- 
priateness, “psychological theory.” 
According this fairyland 
really exists as a super-normal state into 
in dreams or 
trances, or after death; fairies are real 
beings who affect the world about us; 
and the children popularly supposed to 
be changelings may be actually 
possessed by spirits of another world. 
Mr. Wentz even takes up the doctrine 
of rebirth or preéxistence, as it appears 
here and there in Celtie literature and 
tradition, it somewhat, and 
defends it as a rational explafation of 
conscious life 

Taken as a whole, the volume is un- 
questionably an important contribution 
to the study of Celtic folk-lore. The ex- 
tensive collection of testimony from liv- 
ing Celts is one of the best existing ac- 
counts of the different phases of fairy 
beliefs among any people. Though no 
absolutely new features may be found | 

>. 


new 


chapters on 


romances, 


convinced 
described are 


rejects 


causes or 


names, 
the 


what he 


doctrine, 


to 


which men may enter 


fairy 


elaborates 


'there, the systematic survey of the sub- 


ject is in itself of much service to schol- 
arship. The chapters on the recorded 
faith, also, while they show more in- 
debtedness to earlier treatises, such as 
the “Voyage of Bran,” by Meyer and 
Nutt, or “La Légende de la Mort,” by 
Anatole le Braz, and while they now 


and then betray lack of first-hand mas- | 


tery of Celtic learning, are nevertheless 
of decided value as part of the exposi- 
tion of the whole subject. Nowhere 
else, to our knowledge, have the paral- 
lels between the old fairy mythology 
and the beliefs of the present day been 
so fully worked out. 

As to the value, therefore, of Mr. 
Wentz’s collection of facts, there will be 
very little difference of opinion. But 
his inferences and explanations will nat- 
urally be received with the varying de- 
grees of doubt usually accorded to inves- 
tigations in psychical research. Readers 
of one type will dismiss his testimony 
with the feeling that the accumulation 
of ciphers never makes a digit, and oth- 
ers will conclude that where there is so 
much smoke there must be some fire. 
Unfortunately, a more precise and scien- 
tific estimate of the value of his evi- 
dence is hard to make. For even if we 
grant, as we may, the possibility of ex- 
periences like those Mr. Wentz describes, 
the fact remains that the testimony of 
his “percipients” is not as impressive as 
he himself regards it. Very little of it 
was obtained with any such care and 
precaution as is ordinarily employed in 
the investigations of the Society for 
Psychical Research. And, furthermore, if 
a residuum of the experiences recorded 
is admitted to be valid, which is all that 
Mr. Wentz contends for, there will still 
be plenty of room for doubt about the 
animistic hypothesis by which he ex- 
plains them. It is safe to say that very 
few readers will follow him the whole 
length of his theory. But in view of the 
striking analogy between many so-called 
fairy phenomena and other supernatural 
or psychic occurrences, it is surely prof- 
itable to have both classes of events sub- 
jected to the same kind of analysis. 


The Yosemite. By John Muir. New York: 
The Century Co. $2.40 net. 
Wonderlands of the 
By Thomas D. Murphy. Boston: 
Page & Co, $3 net. 
in the Rockies. By 
New York: Outing 
$1.75 net. 
The Wonders of the Colorado Desert. By 
George Wharton James. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co, $2.50 net. 


Forty-four years ago John Muir made 
up his mind to go to the north end of 
South America, make his way through 
the woods to the headquarters of the 
Amazon, and float down that river to 
the ocean. That he would have lived to 


Three American 
West 
L. ©. 

Saddle and Camp 
Dillon Wallace. 
Publishing Co. 


tell the story of his adventures seems 
unlikely. Fortunately, there was no 
ship at hand and little money in his 
| pocket, so he went to California to see 
its wonderful flora and the famous Yo- 
semite Valley. In this valley and the 
| mountains of which it is the chief orna- 
}ment he has since that time spent many 
|a year, winter as well as summer, and 
|his experiences have been recorded in 
|more than one book, notably “The Moun- 
| tains of California.” Now comes another 
|book of nearly three hundred pages, 
with much that is new and quite as fas- 
|cinating as his earlier writings. From 
| these it differs chiefly in being cast in a 
| practical mould, being, in fact, a guide- 
book frankly and undisguisedly. 

| It is, however, only in its general 
|plan a guide-book in the ordinary sense 
,of the word. A chapter on the approach 
| to the valley is followed by sections on 
its wonders. The Appendix includes 
jtables of distances and rates of trans- 
|portation. There are, besides a number 
|}of beautiful pictures, three good maps, 
}and special advice is given to tourists 
as to what they had best see in case 
their time is limited. This alone would 
make the book indispensable to the 
thousands of sightseers who now visit 
the valley every summer. But beyond 
these practical matters this mono- 
graph is a rich storehouse of ob- 
servation by one who worships na- 
ture in all her moods. Personal ex- 
periences and narratives are mingled 
with scientific speculation as to the 
origin of the valley, and with remarks, 
now botanical, now esthetic, on the 
trees and flowers peculiar to the region. 
Nowhere else could be found such mas- 
terly portraits as he gives, for instance, 
of the characteristic snow plant, the 
Washington lilies, and the manzanitas; 
nowhere such plastic sketches as he 
gives of the peaks encircling the valley; 
nowhere such graphic descriptions of 
the Yosemite in winter and at other 
times, when it is deserted by tourists. 
He has witnessed, and describes, the 
sublime spectacle of an earthquake in 
| the valley and its effect on the Indians 
jand the whites who were present; he 
has seen the valley when a flood caused 
the waterfalls that tumbled into it to 
be multiplied into hundreds; he tells 
of hairbreadth escapes he has had; and 
in two final chapters he pays tribute 
to two other pioneers, Lamon and Galen 
Clark. The descriptions of snow-ban- 
ners and diverse winter scenes may in- 
duce not a few to visit the Yosemite in 
winter. In summer it is uncomfortably 
‘overcrowded, and it is time to make 
‘the Hetch-Hetchy Valley (which also 
| has a chapter here) more accessible to 
| visitors. Their attention should also be 
specially called to the upper Tuolumne 
| Valley, to which there is already a good 
road, and which, according to Mr. Muir, 
| is “the widest, smoothest, most serene- 
| ly spacious, and in every way most de- 
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lightful summer pleasure-park in all the 
High Sierra.” 

The Yosemite Valley is one of the 
three “Wonderlands” 
Thomas D. Murphy's book, the other 
two being the Yellowstone Park and 
the Grand Cafion. In his description of 
the valley Mr. Murphy confines himself 
to those parts which the great majority 
of tourists alone have time for, and he 
also takes them to the big trees of the 
Mariposa Grove. The Yellowstone and 
the Grand Cajfion are treated in the 
same way; the ordinary visitor is told 
what he is likely to come across, and 
information is given as to hotels, 
camping, etc. To the eye, this volume 
is made extremely attractive by the 


inclusion of sixteen reproductions in| 


color of admirable paintings by Thomas 
Moran and thirty-two duogravures from 
photographs. There are also maps of 
these three scenic wonders, the like of 
which Europe has not; and a final chap- 
ter considers briefly some other attrac- 
tions of the Far West. 

If Europe has nothing even remotely 
resembling the three wonders Mr. Mur- 
phy describes, neither does it offer va- 
cation-takers such delightful opportuni- 
ties for camping as this country does. 
Dillon Wallace enjoyed these advantages 
to the full in a trip he took from Hol- 
brook, Arizona, up to Wyoming. Camp- 
ing, however, was not his only object. 
He is interested particularly in the 
problem of game preservation, and the 
reports in the spring of 1910 of the ap- 
palling mortality among the elks of the 
National Forest Reserves in Montana 
induced him to make a trip to study 
at first hand the big-game conditions 
and to report on them. Everywhere, 
from Arizona through Utah and Colo- 
rado to the Yellowstone National Park 
region, he found the same conditions: 
the former abundance of deer, wild 
sheep, antelopes, elk, bears, reduced 
to a lamentable remnant, owing to reck- 
less slaughter by hunters, aided by the 
ravages of sheep and the deadly work 
of jaguars and timber wolves. Partic- 
ularly distressing were the scenes he 
witnessed and the facts he gathered at 
Jackson's Hole, a region in which are 
gathered in winter some 30,000 elk, 
most of them from Yellowstone Park. 
The mortality among these, from lack 
of food, has been horrible; one man told 
him he had walked half a mile on the 
bodies of dead elk. Mr. Wallace ex- 
plains why the Federal Government is 
responsible for this deplorable condi- 
tion of the elk to a large degree, as well 
as the State of Wyoming. He urges 
the newspapers of the East to take up 
the matter. His plans for improving the 
situation are sensible and could be eas- 
ily carried out. Among the illustrations 
in this volume are some depicting the 
woful plight of the elk. 

Arizona, whence Mr. Wallace started 
on his camping tour, is a State only 


described in) 


about 5 per cent. of which is said to be | 
|adapted to agriculture. In the eyes of 


a man like George Wharton James this 
is no disadvantage. To him the desert 
is a paradise on earth, and certainly in 
this volume, in which he discourses lov- 
ingly on the surprises and charms of 
the desert, its rivers, mountains, ani- 
mals, plants, its healing air, and a thou- 
sand other things, he makes out a 
strong case for his belief. We need not 
dwell on his interesting book, as it is 
simply a new edition, in one volume, of 
a work issued in two some six years 
ago. 


Notes 


Longmans, Green, & Co. have in press 
“Essays in Radical Empiricism,” by Wil- 
liam James; “Poems Old and New,” by A. 
H. Beesly; “Selected Addresses,” by James 
Burrill Angell: “The History of the Peo- 
ple of Israel,” by May Sarson and Mabel 
Addison Phillips; “Introductory Philoso- 
phy: A Textbook for Colleges and High 
Schools,” by Charles A. Dubray, and “The 
Mass: A Study of the Roman Liturgy,” by 
Adrian Fortescue. 


Putnam’s list of forthcoming books in- 
cludes: “Abbas Effendi: His Life and 
Teachings,” by Myron H. Phelps, revised 
edition: “De Orbe Novo: The Eight Decades 
of Peter Martyr D’Anghera,” 
from the Latin with notes and introduction 
by Francis Augustus MacNutt 


translated 


The same house, as representatives of the 
Cambridge University Press, announce 
“John Stuart, Earl of Bute,” by J. A. Lovat- 
Fraser. 


D. B. Updike of the Merrymount Press, 
Boston, announces the publication of a 
second group of books in the Humanists’ 
Library, under the editorship of Lewis 
Einstein. It includes the correspondence 
of Hubert Languet and Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, edited with introduction by William 
Aspenwall Bradley; Pico della Mirandola’s 


" 


“A Platonic Discourse upon Love trans- 
lated by Thomas Stanley, and edited by 
Edmund G. Gardner, and Giovanni della 
Casa’s “The Galateo—of Manners and Be- 
haviour,” edited by J. E. Spingarn. The 
first of these will be ready in October 


Among the books which Little Brown & 


Co. will issue this month are: “The Light 
ed Way,” by E. Phillips Oppenheim ‘My 
Demon Motor Boat,” by George Fitch; \ 


Candidate for Truth,” a novel by J. D 
tferesford: “The Mainspring,.”’ a story of 
financial problems by Charles Agnew Max 
Lean; “The Sunken Submarine,” by Cap 
tain Danrit; “The Young Crusaders,” by 
George P. Atwater, and “Pin-Money Sug 
gestions,” by Lilian W. Babcock 


E. P. Dutton & Co. will bring out shortly 
“The Last Legitimate King of France,” 
by Phabe Allen; “English Philosophers 
and School of Philosophy,” by Prof. James 
Seth; “Woman Adrift,’ a statement of the 
case against woman's suffrage, by Harold 
Owen; “The Quest of Glory,” an historical 
novel based on the career of the Marquis 
de Vauvenargues, by Marjorie Bowen, and 


“The Romance of Words,” by Prof. Ernest 
Weekly. 

A. J. Balfour has been appointed Gifford 
lecturer for the two years 1913-14 


In the Edinburgh Vacation Course this 
summer A, A. Jack will lecture on Amer- 
ican writers 


A Gaelic Academy is forming in Scotland, 
its object being to preserve the Gaelic lan 
guage and literature. 


The second annual volume of “Canada of 
To-day” is in the press of Stanley Paul 
& Co. It is made up of special articles 
and many illustrations. 

A London journal places the total num 
ber of women students matriculated this 
year in the universities and high schools of 
France at 3,915, of whom 1,796 were for- 
eigners In Paris 36 Frenchwomen were 
trying for a degree in law, 211 in medi 
cine, 30 in pharmacy, 596 in letters, and 143 
in the natural sciences 


For the purpose of acquainting foreign 
ers with the culture and progress of Spain 
the Spanish Government has established 
a holiday lecture and travel cours The 
course is in two parts. The first part, which 
is under the management of Prof. Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, will deal with general 
ideas of Spanish life The second part 
will consist of excursions to public, his 
torical, architectural, and art monuments 
under the conduct of special scholars. The 
course will be held from June 15 to July 24 
with Madrid as the headquarters Those 
who enroll are expected to have some 
knowledge of Spanish The lectures will 
pay special attention to the Spanish epi 
to the lyric as developed in various prov 
inces, to the picaresque and regional novel 


and to Cervantes 


“Nineteenth Century Essays” (Putnam) 
essays by Carlyle, Macaulay, Bagehot, New 
man, Ruskin, Arnold, Stevenson, edited by 
George Sampson, is an attractive little book 
that ought to be more welcome in the li 
brary than in the schoolroom, though it 
doubtless intended for the latter Macau 
ley’s “Ranke’s History of the Popes” and 
Ruskin's “Sir Joshua and Holbein,” for in 
stance though of dubious feasibility in 
American schools, are too often omitted 
from selections of nineteenth century Iit 


erature 


Two anthologies of patriotic interest ar: 
“Independence Day” and “Flag Day” (Mof 
fat Yard), by Robert Haven Schauffler 
They are composed of abundant prose and 
verse selections from well-known and 
known American authors A fifty-page 
tion devoted to The New Fourth,” though 


contains little that is of intrinsi erit 
ought to prove a source of inspiration and 
information to those who earnestly desir 
1 “sane” Fourth of July “Flag Day” 1 


equipped with appropriate school exercise 
Both books will be of use to the teacher 
and the general rea 
The Rise of Democracy” (Cassell), by 
Joseph Clayton, is a rapid sketch of the 
development of democracy, mainly in Eng 
land, from Anselm and Langton to John 
Burns and Lloyd Georgé The narrative | 
readable, and derives additional nterest 
from ite emphasis upon the work and in 
fluence of political leaders and writers, Ir 
cluding some of the present day Ireland 


in not included, for the reason, as Mr 
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that 
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felicity 
well-con- 
narrative It 
am- 
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cannot be 
its 
at- 
does it 
every- 
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al- 
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since 


read- 


Tt. 
fine 
with 
Byzantine 
text is followed by a trans- 
original, by 
This is a 
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not had 
historians, is 


has 





its share of attention from 
admirable. Another impor- 
tant feature of Professor Turner’s work is 
its sharp discrimination between the early 
movement for abolition and the later anti- 
movement under Garrison; in the 
course of which the writer takes issue with 
the usual treatment of this question by pre- 
vious writers, especially Professor Hart. He 
admits that the dispute is to some extent a 
matter of definition, but the contemporary 
terms to which he calls attention 
The shows the use 
wealth of material, including 
but the text 
displays good judgment in the choice of in- 
the though without 
pretensions, well. Not 
is the bibliography, 


slavery 


ise of 


is significant. volume 


of a great 


manuscript records of value; 


cidents, and 


narrative, 


literary reads the 


least valuable feature 


which is a mine of riches for the student. 
From the hemisphere 
Ch’ @ contrapposto a quel che la gran secca 
Coperchia, 
comes “The Divina Commedia, literally 
translated into English verse in the hen- 
decasyllabic measure of the original Ifal- 
ian,’ by Sir Samuel Walker Griffith, Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Australia 
(Frowde). In the endeavor to imitate as 
exactly as possible the rhythm of Dante’s 
line, Sir Samuel has used exclusively a 
line ending, as the Italian line does, with 
an unstressed syllable: 
His mouth upraised from the repast inhuman 
That sinner wiping it upon the side-locks 
© the head that at the back he had been 


wasting 


Unfortunately, English and Italian paroxy- 
different in sound value that 
experiment was foredoomed to failure. 
final atonic syllable, in Italian, always 
vowel It is never lengthy, 
therefore, and serves as a pleasant descent 
for the voice 
tate 
the 


tones 
the 
The 


ends in a 


are so 


-loquentem cum quadam suavi- 
Dante would say. In 
on the other hand, the 
for the cadence, usually 
vowel a consonant or a 
of consonants, for the enun- 
which a new effort is required. 
effect of a series of such 
unpleasant. One gets 
strained out 
of balance hung at the 
Moreover, a large proportion of the 


relinquit, as 


English word, 
weake ned 


the 


voice, 
finds beyond 
combination 
ciation of 
rhe 
final 


the 


cumulative 
efforts is 
that 
by a 


most 


feeling the line is 


as 


weight 
end. 


English stock of paroxytones consists of 
words formed with such derivative suf- 
fixes as -ing, -ed, and -ment, and their 
frequent use in verse endings results in 
an impression of monotony. The virtues 
of Sir Samuel's translation, therefore, are 
not metrical. In point of accuracy, his 
work leaves little to be desired. It is 
fully evident that his understanding of 
the text is minute and thorough, and teach- 
ers of Dante will find in his version many 
renderings notable for their concise clar- 


Unfortunately, the best lines are too 


often followed by such as these: 


ity. 


hold 
the 
still 


quickly catches, 
form of beauty 


the way tor- 


Love, who on gentle breast 


me by 
and 


Caught him beside 


They snatched from me: 


ments me 


The latest volume in the Original Nafra- 
tives of Early American History (Scribner) 
contains the most important texts relating 
to early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey, 
and Delaware from 1630 to 1707. It is edit- 
ed by Albert Cook Myers, in collaboration 
with the general editor, Dr. Jameson, and 
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in all that concerns 
ments on the Delaware has profited by the 
aid and advice of Dr. Amandus Johnson 
whose recent work on New Sweden and its 
founders is a witness to his competency. 
The editorial responsibility lay, however, 
with Mr. Myers and he has performed his 
task with manifest care and thoroughness 
The brief but sufficient, 
and the annotations full and scholarly. Few 
volumes of the series have presented great- 
er difficulties in the way of obscure allu- 


introductions are 


sions, and none is more dependent than 
this on the skill and knowledge of the 
editor. The manner in which the diffi- 


culties have been met and the sobriety and 
good judgment displayed in illuminating 
the text by footnotes that are neither time- 
worn nor overlearned is worthy of all 
praise. The contains two narra- 
tives, by De Vries and Thomas Yong, of 
the Dutch on the Delaware; six of the 
Swedish settlement, by Acrelius, Printz, and 
Rising, and a sailor’s tale, discovered by 
Dr. Johnson in Sweden and here printed 
in translation for the first time; two of 
West New Jersey, by Penn, Lawrie, and 
Lucas, and an unknown writer; and nine 
of Pennsylvania, among which are the ac- 
count of Pennsylvania and West New Jersey 
by Gabriel Thomas and the accounts of 
Penn, Paschall, Frame, and Pastorius, and 
the letter of John Jones. Frame’s “Short 
Description” is in verse, and, as the editor 
says, “falls far short of poetry.” The let- 
ter of Jones is introduced by Dr. Jameson, 
but the footnotes are by Mr. Myers. It is 
difficult to see how this excellent selection 
of narratives could be bettered. 

Nine new volumes in the Home Univer- 
sity Library, numbers 30 to 38 (Holt), call 
for notice. What has been said in these 
columns concerning the merits of earlier 
volumes in this series still holds good. They 
are written by men who are plainly at eas: 
in their subject, and who, almost without 
exception, write well; some of them write 
very well indeed. There is a free swing to 
the style which is pleasantly removed from 
the schoolmaster’s tone and conveys the 
impression of one man discoursing without 
condescension to another, on a subject that 
he happens to know better than the second 
man. But the method has its dangers, too; 
and these are illustrated in more than one 
volume among the present nine. The swing 
at times becomes too free, the assumption of 
equality between the raconteur and his 
listener is carried to excess, and the reader 
finds himself longing for a little more sys- 
tem in treatment and a little more dog 
matism in the statement of facts. When 
condensation must be carried to an extreme, 
as in these little manuals of 200-odd pages, 
there is no room for such overcautiousness 
as R. R. Marett practices in his “Anthro 
pology,.” a book written with 
vigor and pungency of style, but a little too 
perhaps, like the 


volume 


exceptional 


for a series 


grown up, 
present. Of “Landmarks in French Litera- 
ture,” by G. L. Strachey, it may be said at 
once that it is a little masterpiece. Mr. 


Strachey wastes no time. Ip his first half- 
page he is already busy with the story of 
Roland and Oliver. He writes with fascinat- 
ing simplicity and a fine love for his sub- 
ject. His account of the age of Louis XIV, 
and especially of Pascal, Moliére, and Ra- 
cine, is admirable. At the end he has re- 
deemed the promise of his title and given 


the Swedish settle- 





us a swift summary of the great figures in 
French literature, condensed and yet com 


plete At the other end of the seale we 


Bertrand Russell's “Problems of 


Philosophy,” 


would put 
which is done in an obscure 


style and from altogether too arbitrary a 


point of view. It seems absurd in a book of 
this character to set one’s self to the ex 
position of a personal philosophy, or to start 
out to refute Berkeley and Idealism in five 
has the cour 
bibli 
ography he distinctly counsels the elemen 


tary student in 


pages Mr. Russell, however 


age of his convictions, for in his 
philosophy to eschew the 
textbooks and to go directly to Plato, Des- 
Leibnitz, and Kant WwW Wards 


Fowler's “Rome” is clear-cut, concise, and 


cartes, 


Excellent, too, is the 
“Peoples and Problems of India,” by T. W 
Holderness, who has succeeded in 


thoroughly adequate. 


making 
the complicated subject of Indian caste and 
Indian religions intelligible 
means of confessing the truth that much of 
the subject 
intelligible, 
saved 


by the simple 


is helplessly confused and un 
and then seeing 
from the wreck. A. F. Pollard, in 
“The History of England,” writes as a mod 
ern historian of the 
school, with a good show of scholarship. In 
his final chapter on English Democracy he 


what can be 


radical-materialistic 


makes no endeavor to conceal his views or 
to mince his words. “Canada.” by A. C 
Bradley, is in the accepted textbook form 
The author's interest is with British Can- 
ada, and four-fifths of his book lies in the 
nineteenth century and _ after Ww. R 
Lethaby’s “Architecture” lays perhaps dis 
proportionate stress on the archaic phase of 
his subject. But his pages on the 
are well worth reading. J. J 


Gothic 
“The 
subject would 


Findlay's 
School,” is narrower than its 
indicate. It deals at bottom with the prob- 
lems of educational policy and administra- 
tion in England from the standpoint of a 
militant progressive The 
against religious teachings in ths 
But he has a valuable chapter on 
the functions of the school as the concilia- 
tor between tradition and freedom. 


implication 
schools 
is plain. 


Miss Julia Harris May, whose death is 
reported from Auburn, Me., at the age of 
Seventy-nine, was the author of “Songs from 
the Woods of Maine.” 
Stars,” “Pictures 


“Looking for the 


and Framed in Song.” 


The Bishop of Truro, the 
Charles William Stubbs, D.D., 
was reported on 
most notable 


Right Rev 
whose death 
of the 

Epis- 


Monday, was one 
figures in the British 
distinguished as a 


broad 


copacy, being 
a militant 


torical and 


scholar, 
churchman, an _  his- 
sociological writer, a pulpit 
and an advocate of democratic 
principles. He was graduated 


orator, 


from Cam- 


bridge in 1868. After two minor positions 
in the church, he was appointed in 1894 
to the deanery of Ely on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Gladstons His love of this 
place is attested by his book, “Historic 
Memorials of Ely Cathedral.” In 1883 he 


acted as commissioner of education in 
England to the Government of Siam He 
became Bishop of Truro in 1906. The ti- 
tles of many of his indicate his 
interest in social questions: “Village Poli- 
tics,” “Christ and " “For Christ 
and City,” “The Land and the Labourers,” 
“God and the People,” “Christ and Eco- 
nomics,” “A Creed for Christian Social- 
“The Social Teaching of the 


books 


Democracy 


ists,” and 
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Lord's Prayer.” To these must be added 
Charles Kingsley and the Christian So- 
ial Movement,” In a Minster Garden 

Verba Christi,” and one or two volumes 
of hymns and poems In 1900, the Bishop 


or, as he then was, Dean of Ely, visited 


this ouprtry as a lecturer, his subjects 
including ‘Shakespeare as a_i Religious 
Teacher,” “Milton and the Puritans,” “John 
Keble and the Anglican Revival Shel 
ley Tennyson ‘Mrs. Browning James 
Russell Lowell,” “Frederick Maurice 
Florence Nightingale and “Chivalry 


Science 


USES OF THE DIESEL ENGINE. 
Dr. Rudolf Diesel, the inventor of the 
internal combustion motor that bears his 
name, was last week made an honorary 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


knowledgment of his services in 


This was in ac- 
devis- 
ing a successful heat-motor in which 
controlled combustion 
and which far 
mal efficiency any previous engine. The 
official recognition will bring the Diesel 


type of oil engine more prominently to 


explo- 
ther- 


replaces 


sions, exceeds in 


public attention, and is sure to result in 


largely increased interest in the sub- 


ject. of economical power production 
throughout the engineering profession. 
The Diesel engine has passed through 


the period of probation which every rad- 
ical undergo, and to- 
day is an unquestioned success. Its de- 
velopment has been so unusually rapid 
that the world is just beginning to real- 
ize its merits and its possibilities. Un- 


innovation must 


til recently engineers themselves knew 
surprisingly little of the progress it was 
making, and are continually astonished 
at the reports of its achievements that 
come to their notice. 

The credit for the pioneer work in 
the internal combustion engine lies en- 
tirely with a few large European firms, 
but many others have taken up its man- 
ufacture, and American concerns are 
now following in their lead. The com- 
paratively slow adoption of the Diesel 
engine on this side of the Atlantic is 
only another instance of the hesitation 
with which most of the important me- 
chanical and electrical improvements 
making for increased efficiency 
been received. The multiple-expansion 
steam engine was developed abroad, and 
later was taken up by American engine- 
builders. The was true of the 
steam turbine, the g.solene motor, high- 
efficiency 
Nernst and tungsten, high-tension alter- 
nating transmission of 
The Diesel engine goes along with the 
rest. Efficiency is the prime considera- 
tion in European countries, whereas in 
the United States that feature has been 
largely lost from view, in the attention 
low first-cost Although this 
might be thought to imply 


have 


same 


electric lights, such as the 


current power. 


given to 
statement 
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inferior technical ability in this coun- 
try, such is not necessarily the case. 
The question is mainly commercial and 
economic. The high price of fuel abroad 
has done much to encourage economies 
in operation in all directions, while with 
us cheap fuel, cheap construction, and 
rapid production have permitted waste- 
ful operation without destroying profits. 
However, it is merely a question of time 
before the inefficient devices will be 


unable to compete with those of higher | 


efficiency and will be replaced by them. 

The application of the Diesel engine 
to the locomotive, though now in its ex- 
perimental stages only, bids fair to be 
of the greatest importance. It is unfor- 
tunate that no account of the perform- 
ances of the experimental locomotive 
made in Switzerland is yet available; 
but whatever the results from the first 
trials, Dr. Diesel assures us that the in- 
ternal combustion locomotive will soon 
be an accomplished fact. He declares 
that the application of his engine to the 
locomotive is by far the most difficult 
problem yet met with in engine con- 
struction, due to the many exacting re- 
quirements under which it must operate, 
such as large power at starting, and 
complete speed regulation. The chief 
point in favor of the Diesel locomotive 
is, of course, its great saving in fuel: a 
rough estimate indicates that this may 
to three-quarters of the fuel 
by the wasteful steam 


amount 
now required 
locomotive. 
equipped with Diesel engines 
have attracted considerable attention of 
late, and have many successful voyages 
to their credit. The motor ship is the 
most sensational of the present applica- 
tions of the oil engine, and allows di- 
rect comparisons to be made with steam 
The East Asiatic 
Company, the owners of the Diesel liner 
Selandia, running between Denmark 
and Siam, have expressed their opinion 
of the motor ship very forcibly by or- 
dering ten more of the same kind, mak- 
ing a fleet of eleven splendid vessels, all 
propelled by Diesel engines, These ships, 
funnels, are of them- 
selves a suggestion that the marine 
steam boiler may become a thing of the 
A recent editorial in Engineering 
News the ground that, although 
at present engineers are considering the 
use of the Diesel engine for marine work 
for the greater profits to be real- 
in the long run the keen com- 
petition in transportation may 
make it impossible to operate steath ves- 
sels profitably at all. 

is naturally led to ask whether 
this revolution in power will extend to 
the flelds at present occupied so com- 
pletely by the gasolene engine, namely, 
the automobile and the motor-boat. 
There is no doubt that an immense sav- 
ing in running expenses could be effect- 
ed in the case of each, but these are in- 
stances in which fuel cost does not en- 


Ships 


as a motive power. 


which have no 


past 
takes 


chiefly 
ized, yet 


ocean 


One 


ter so largely, and the higher cost of a 


Diesel motor, even with its great effi- 
ciency and trustworthiness, would tend 
to prevent any rapid change to oil pow- 
er. Still, where moderately large top 


| 


ers are concerned, it seems reasonable to | 
expect that the gasolene engine will not | 
be able to compete with oil engines whose | 
fuel charges will be only from one-quar- 
ter to one-sixth as great, and with which | 


there will be virtually no fire risk. | 
| 
} 


Science books in the list of Longmans, | 
jreen & Co. include: “Modern Science and | 
the Illusions of Professor Bergson,” by | 
Hugh S. R. Elliott; “Primary Malignant | 
Growths of the Lungs and Bronchi: _A 
Pathological and Clinical Study,” by I.) 
Adler; “Text-Book of Microscopic Anat- | 
omy,” by Edward Albert Schafer; “The | 
Life of the Plant,” by C. A. Timiriazeff, 
translated from the corrected seventh Rus- | 
sian edition by Miss Anna Chéréméteff; | 
“The Energy System of Matter: A Deduc- | 
tion from Terrestrial Energy Phenomena,” 
by James Weir; “The Science of Logic: An| 
Inquiry Into the Principles of Accurate 
Thought and Scientific Method,” by P. Cof- 
fey, and “The Evolution of Sea-Power,” by 
P. A, Silburn. 


The attractively printed “Story of the 
Five Elements” (Cassell), by E. W. Ed- 
munds and J. B. Hoblyn, is written in a 
lucid, fresh style, and is not lacking in 
either comprehensive exposition, consider- 
ing the field covered, or conventionalism. 
There are, however, some flagrant misstate- | 
nents. For example, in speaking of the 
manufacture of glass among the Egyptians, 
on page 5, the authors say: “Soda ‘ 
had to be obtained from salt.” As a mat- 
of fact, the Egyptians employed na- 
hydrous sodium carbonate (“nitrum” 
or trona, and were unfamiliar 
with the preparation of sodium carbonate 
from sodium chloride. Further, on page 37, 
the word “gas” is stated to have originated 
in the German whereas it is de- 
rived from the German gédscht. “Dephlogis- 
ticated” is used instead of phlogisticated 
on pages 70 and 80; for Rutherford termed 
nitrogen “phlogisticated air,” even though 
found it to be incombustible. The book 
is, on the whole, novel and interesting, 
and should appeal to youths interested in 
thoughtful general readers 
years 


ter 
tive 


or natron) 


Geist, 


he 


and to 


mature 


science 
of more 

A timely little book is “Making a Lawn” 
(McBride, Nast & Co.), by Luke J. Doogue, 
superintendent of Boston Public Grounds 
Department Mr. extends his in- 
formation from the choice of seeds for sow- 
ing to the care of the lawn-mower 


Doogue 


poetic feeling has gone 
into the making of “A Book on Birds” 
(Winston), by A. W. Bomberger. The author | 
yields easily to the spell of bird life, and 
here and there cannot refrain from break- 
of which com- 
precision with 
which observations are phrased. He is 
filled with his subject, and while alming 
mainly to furnish the reader with conve- 
data to identify the commoner spe- 
cies of our northern latitude, he studies) 
birds with something more than scientific | 
instinct The grief of a robin over the! 
death of its mate, the discipline of a tern! 


A good deal of 


some 
for the 


ing out into verse, 


mands respect 


nient 


| them. 


| an episode. 
|make up the sum of these Fantasies are 


| fantasy. 
| well fitted for the stage, with the possible 


builds boats, 


| eapevetetas a sand-bath of its young, the 


meaning of various cries, are humanly 
phrased, but not too fancifully, and gen- 
erally with particular experiences or illus- 
trations for confirmation. The illustrations, 
which have been made from photographs 
taken by William L. Baily, are many of 
them charming. 








Drama and Music 


Anne A. T. Craig's book, “The Dramatic 
Festival,” which Putnam will bring out 
this month, gives suggestions for perform- 
ing school plays. 

In the preface to his “Yankee Fantasies” 
(Duffield) Percy Mackaye, speaking in fa- 
vor of the one-act play, says that “creative 
experiment in that form is more practical 
than in longer forms.’”” It may be doubted 
whether this is more than partly true. 
Short plays, probably, would be commoner 
than they are, if it were easy to writé 
Special faculties of construction, 
condensation, and arrangement are essen- 
tial to their successful composition. But 
they are convenient vehicles for the con- 
veyance of an idea or the illustration of 
All the five little pieces which 


supposed to be inspired by certain phases 


|of New England life, which Mr. Mackaye 


declares to be “full of human _ surprises, 
some lovely as flowers, others exotic, pagan, 
humorous, grotesque.” The illustrations 
which he offers belong chiefly to the last 
category. In many ways they reflect their 
creator's varied ability, and they make ex- 
cellent reading, especially for any one fa- 
miliar with the regions referred to. Local 
customs are faithfully represented. There is 
no lack of atmosphere. But, unfortunately— 
perhaps because Mr. Mackaye is so much 
more imaginative than he is humorous—the 


|} naturalism of the scene is constantly de- 


stroyed or obscured by the excess of the 
For this reason, none of them is 


exception of “Gettysburg.”’ This patriotic 
war sketch, in which an old, paralyzed vet- 
eran recovers the long-lost use of his legs 
in the fervor of reminiscence, is full of 
vigorous descriptive writing and fine mar- 
tial spirit. Here the power of the poet 
is displayed, as it is in “‘The Catboat” (a 
fantasy for music), in which Nico, a Mount 
Desert lad, who reads the Odyssey while he 
conjures up a vision, and 
learns at last how the gold of youthful 
dreams oft turns to sawdust. The allegory 
is somewhat intricate, but the story is em- 
bellished with much poetic art. “Chuck,” 


| with its blend of joyous rural paganism 


and Calvinistic bitterness, is admirably 
veracious in many of its details, and fra- 
grant of the soil. There is something vital 
and attractive about the scapegrace hero, 
with his woodchuck philosophy and moral- 
ity; but the tale is not altogether pleasant, 
in spite of its sylvan surroundings. “The 
Antick,” if lifelike in some of its person- 
ages and incidents, is often unreal, and is 
none the less sordid for its hint of Pan 
worship. “Sam Average,” a silhouette of 
1814, shows how the spirit of the country 
(Uncle Sam) inspired a wavering patriot 
to new sacrifices. It breathes a noble 
spirit, but has no other special value. On 
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the whole, these plays are disappointing. | 
They are clever, fanciful, poetic, and Amer- | 
ican, but they are not good examples of | 
one-act drama. 

Winthrop Ames will make a number of | 
productions next season. Among them will | 
be a new drama by Edward Sheldon, and | 
a new comedy by Arnold Bennett, “The| 
Great Adventure,” a dramatization of his 
whimsical “Buried Alive.” Three one-act! 
plays by Maurice Maeterlinck are also 
scheduled for production at the Little 
Theatre. 

“The Five Frankforters,” a play which 
has had much success in Europe, and of 
which some account has been given already 
in this journal, wil’ be seen before long 
in the Lyric Theatre, London, in an Eng- 
lish version by Captain Basil Hood. It 
deals with the early days of the Rothschild | 
family. Norman McKinnel will superin- 
tend the London production, and the cast 
will include Henry Ainley, Louis Calvert, 
Cc. W. Somerset, C. M. Lowne, Dawson Mil- | 
ward, Leon Quartermaine, Clarence Blak- 
iston, Carlotta Addison, and Henrietta Wat- 
son, an uncommonly strong combination. 

Macdonald Hastings’s play, “The New 
Sin,” which was favorably received at some 
special matinée performances, is to be pro- 
duced in the London Criterion for a regu- 
lar run, Messrs. Vedrenne and Eadie. 
Mr. Hastings’s new comedy, “Love—and 
What Then?” has just been produced in the 
London Playhouse. 

Lillah McCarthy and Granville Barker 
are about to produce Maurice Baring’s Rus- 
sian anarchist play, “The Double Game,” at 
the Kingsway Theatre in London. 


by 


E. Lyall Swete’s comedy, “Pitch and 
Soap,” recently played for a_ theatrical 
charity in London, seems to have opened 


well, and then fallen to pieces in the third 
act. One critic observes that the author’s 
eagerness to the rut of the 
commonplace landed him in the morass of 
the incredible. 


The “Improper Peter” of Monckton Hoffe, 
which Arthur Bourchier has just produced, 
with some measure of success, at the Lon- 
don Garrick Theatre, tells a flagrantly im- 
possible theatrical story, but be 
cleverly written, and to contain some effec- 
tive scenes. Peter is a rich 
Britisher—with Parliamentary 
and a shrewish, jealous wife—who har- 
bors on his yacht an innocent maiden, who 
has been lured from home by a lying young 
Scapegrace. His wife surprises him 
the fair and, spurning all protesta- 
tions of innocence, begins divorce proceed- 
ings, creating a scandal which promptly 
extinguishes all hope of political advance- 
ment. So he ceases to defend himself, lets 
the divorce go against him by default, and 
then promptly marries the girl, whom he 
loves and who now wildly adores him. The 
reputation of the bride apparently 
him a matter of no moment. 


escape from 


seems to 


middle-aged 
ambitions 


with 
one, 


is to 





“The Stories of the Russian Ballet,” by 
Arthur Applin, is a sumptuous fo-io, richly 
illustrated, which has been issued by the 
Johu Lane Company as a souvenir of the 
Russian dancers, who for two years di- 
verted the public’s attention even from the 
great opera stars. A preface on the bal- 
let in general is followed by the stories in 
detail of nine of the pantomimes danced 


} art, 


director of the 


short sketches 


! 
by Anna Paviowa and her companions, | 
“Cléopatre” and “Schéhérazade” being | 
among these pieces. 


The faculty of Oberlin College has pass- 
ed a regulation by which all students are 
required to take a course in appreciation 
of art as a condition of graduation. They 
may select any course in archmology and | 
appreciation of music, or aesthetics. 
This emphatic expression of the faculty's 
belief in the importance of the m#msthetic 
element in education would have delighted 
Edward MacDowell, who tried to intro- 
duce such a regulation into Columbia Uni- 
versity. One can easily imagine what it 
would mean for progress in the fine arts 
if the example of Oberlin were followed 
by our colleges and universities in general. 


Orientaciones del arte tonal 
moderno” is the title of a brochure of 157 
pages prepared by Guillermo M. Tomas, 
Banda Municipal in Ha- 
vana. It contains not only the programmes 
of the concerts given by him last year, but 
of the careers of the 
posers whose works he produced. Some of 
the programmes devoted to the works 
of one master, others to those of one 
tion. One of them is devoted to Inglaterra 
and the Estados Unidos; this we find 
the names of Elgar, German, Scott, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, Chadwick, Foote, MacDowell, 
De Koven, Nevin, Norris, Cadman, and Van 
der Stucken. Bibliographic follow- 
ing each biographic sketch add to the value 
of this vo!ume. 


“Las 


com- 


are 
na- 


on 


notes 


The management of the Munich Kiinstler- 
establishment in the 
plans for 
begin this 


theater—the 
Exhibition 
this 


unique 
Park— 
performances, 


announces its 
year's which 
month. Encouraged by the success attend- 
ing of 
“La Belle Héléne,” it will again pay special 
to bringing operas 
of these will 


last summer's elaborate production 


out comic 


be 


attention 


The first a new work by 


Oscar Strauss, entitled “Dichterliebe” 
(Artists’ Love), which deals with three epli- 
sodes in the life of Heinrich Heine A 
ballet pantomime adapted from Gottfried 
Keller’s “Das Tanzlegendchen” (The Little 
Dance Legend), with music by H. Bischoff 
will be given at a series of matinées. Of- 
fenbach’s fascinating opera-bouffe will, of 


with Max Rein- 
In all of these 


course, again be performed 


hardt’s scenic arrangement. 


representations, soloists, chorus, and or- 
chestra will be recruited from the best 
German and Austrian theatres 


’ 


Art 
A History of French Architecture from 
the Reign of Charles VIII till the 
Death of Mazarin. By Reginald Blom- 
field, A.R.A., M.A., F.S.A., Honorary 


Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
With drawings by the author and 
other illustrations. 2 vols. Pp. xxxii 


+169, xii+176; 178 plates. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $20 net. 


Students of architectural history have 
not in the past been accustomed to look 
to England for adequate and sympathet- 
ic treatment of the architecture of the 
Renaissance outside of England. The 


influence of the Victorian Gothic reviv- 
al, of Ruskin’'s critical animosities, and 


|of Fergusson’s unsympathetic attitude 


towards all the modern styles (which 
he slightingly characterized as the “im- 
itative styles”), has long been potent 
to a singular degree in English archi- 
tectural literature. Many in England 
who have written on the Renaissance 
have limited themselves to its British 


phases, with especial emphasis on its 
earlier developments under Elizabeth 
and James I, although the work of 


Inigo Jones and Wren has received a 
good deal of attention and some rather 
excessive laudation, Anderson's “Arch- 
itecture of the Renaissance in Italy,’ 
published in 1896, was the first 
ous contribution of recent English schol. 
arship to the history of the Renaissance 
on the Continent, and, though limited in 
its field, it displayed a refreshingly ap- 
preciative attitude towards its subject 
During the past fifteen years there has 
been a noticeable broadening of 
look among English one 
whom, Reginald Blomfield, an architect 
of distinction in London, has made for 
himself an honorable place. His “His 
tory of the Renaissance in England, 
which appeared in 1897, and a little vol 
ume of spirited entitled “The 
Mistress Art,’ have given evidence not 
only of careful scholarship, but ofa fine 
catholicity of taste and a rare breadth 
and sincerity of 
qualities are conspicuous 
work, “History of French Architecture, 
1494-1661.” 


seri- 


out 


writers, of 


essays 


These 


latest 


appreciation. 


in his 


Mr. Blomfield is fortunate in his se 
lection of a subject; for it is a singu- 
lar fact that this book stands alone in 
its own field. With all the wealth of 
literature relating to the French Renais 
sance, there is no other work which 


‘covers upon an adequate scale the de- 


French from 


Renaissance 


velopment of the styles 
the beginnings of the 
der Louis XII and Francis I to the full 
culmination of the architec- 


ture under Louis XIV. Such publications 


un 


neo-classi« 


as Sauvageot's “Palais, chateaux et 
maisons de la France,” and the “Mo 
tifs historiques” of César Daly are in 
no sense histories of the periods o1 
styles to which the examples they il 
lustrate and discuss belonged Mr 


Blomfield’s work, therefore, occupies a 


place wholly its own; the English arch- 
itect and scholar has performed an im 


portant task. 


Mr. Blomfield approaches his subject 
mainly by way of the architects and 
builders. The first volume opens with 
a chapter on the Italians in France; dis 
cusses in the second chapter The Mas 


after chapters 


Builders; then two 
the New Manner the 
Francis I, takes up successively the wor) 
of Philibert de l'Orme, Jean Bullant 
Lescot and Goujon, the French sixteenth 
century sculptors, the Du Cerceau fam 
ily, and neo-classic architecture in the 


ter 


on 


reign of 
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sixteenth The volume 


church 


century. second 


is concerned with building, the 
Jesuits, Henry IV and Marie de Médicis 
Le Muet, and Francois Man- 
closes chapter on 
Thus 
personal note predominates, though 


archi- 


Lemercier 


and with a 


Sart, 
French architecture in 1600-1661. 
the 
the builders and and 
tects are studied always through and for 
works, the monuments they 
erected are analyzed and discussed with 
the and experience possible 
trained architect. Moreover, 
critical judgments 
based as far as possible on personal 
mere literary erudition 


monarchs 


their and 
knowledge 
only to the 
the discussions and 
are 


inspection, not 


or even acquaintance through engrav- 
ings and photographs: the author ex- 
plains that he has “for several years 
endeavored to quarter the ground in 
France and to study on the spot the 
buildings referred to in the text.” One 
may not always agree with the criti- 
cisms, but one feels always that the 
critic is expressing real convictions 


based on his own observation. 

The author is a convinced admirer of 
neo-classic ideals in architecture. The 
measure of excellence in a building is, 
with him, the degree of its conformity 


tu the principles, and embodiment of 
the qualities, of classic architecture, or 
rather of the revival of classic forms 
and of Roman ideals as exemplified in 
the masterpieces of Peruzzi, Vignola, 
and Palladio in Italy, and of the great 
masters who wrought for Louis XIV and 
XV in France. The qualities of stateli- 
ness, breadth, simplicity of composition, 
correct scale, refined detail, symmetry, 
nobility of mass and silhouette, go to 
make up the “grand manner” which 
he admires. Accordingly, he misprizes 
the architecture of the reign of Francis 
I, and refuses to its builders the credit 


of being architects at all. The charm of 
the picturesque mixture of details, cf the 


very incoherence of the chateaux of 
the Loire valley, of the north wing 
of Blois, of the turrets and chimneys 
of Chambord, does not appeal to the au- 
thor Buildings before De l'Orme’s day 
do not show any real architectural 
treatment”; and “while there is much. 
that is delightful in buildings such as 
the Manoir d'Ang6, many of the 
riost famous buildings of Francis I 
“are great agglomerations of building 
details, which, when sifted by critical 
analysis, reaolve themselves into a few 
very commonplace motives strung to- 


ecther without serious thought of com 
that anxious consid 
of acale which alone justifies 
of buildings to rank as ar 
(Vol. I, p. 26). The church 
in Paris is treated as 
merit: the picturesque 
Etienne du Mont, and 
much-admired choir 
screen, fare better, and the great 
court of the Louvre comes {jn for severe 
erfticiam and no admiration at all. In 


position, without 
eration 
the 
chitecture” 
ant 


claim 
0 Eustache 
without 
of St 

its 


no 


utterly 
interior 
particularly 
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these judgments, which are so wide of 


the verdicts usually passed on these and 
many other buildings of their class, 
Mr. Blomfield shows courage and inde- 
pendence, no doubt; but one feels that 
his canon of appreciation is too rigid, 
or his application of it too narrow and 
unylelding, to allow of full justice. On 
the other hand, his treatment of the 
work of De Orme, Bullant, Goujon, 
Lemercier, and Francois Mansart de- 
the fullest praise. It is appre- 
ciative but discriminating, judicial and 
yet sympathetic, and what he says of 


serves 





field's pencil sketches show the percep- 


these men and their works ought to be) 


read architect and critic of 
architecture. Whether he does justice 
to Pierre Lescot is open to question. He 
considers him a mere courtier-architect, 
al! of whose work was done by proxy, 
largely by Jean Goujon. These asser- 
tions are not supported by very con- 
vincing evidence; indeed, it is rather 
the lack of evidence for Lescot’s actual 
than the existence of evi- 
dence against it, that seems to have 
brought him under the author's con- 
demnation as a pretender. 


by every 


authorship 


are too numerous. 


The analysis of the relations of the} 


French master-builders and masons to 


the Italians imported by Louis XII and! 


Francis I, and of the real part played 
by the so-called “architects” who built 
the chateaux, palaces, and churches of 
those reigns, is thorough and scholarly, 
based on the published pay-rolls of the 
various building operations ascribed to 
them. Mr. Blomfield’s conclusion is 
that there were no architects in France 
in those days; that the master-masons 
did not design the buildings they erect- 
ed; and that the designs, so far as they 
had any coherence or composition at 
all, originated in the brains of the roy- 
al clients or of their 
stewards in charge 
The reader must follow the steps of this 
reasoning in the original; the reviewer 
attempt to 
marize it. 

The fact that Mr. Blomfield stops on 
the very threshold of the period of the 
“grand manner” under Louis XIV and 
XV, encourages the hope and expecta- 

of from his pen 
the 


cannot 


another volume 


future. 


tion 


in near 


chamberlains or | 
of the operations. | 


tion and touch of the artist, but it is not 
quite easy to understand why many of 
them were introduced. Several are 
mere summary sketches of details which 
hardly deserve the honor of a whole 
page, and do not in any degree eluci- 
date or illustrate the text. A few are, 
however, quite admirable and helpful 
drawings, particularly plates xv, xvi, xl, 
xliv, ex], and clv. 

The book is always readable and often 
entertaining. It is unfortunate that the 
proof-reading should have been so neg- 
ligent, particularly in the transcription 
of French names and quotations. Names 
are several times pluralized (e. g., “Les 
Du Cerceaux”) in violation of a funda- 
mental rule of the language; “Grotes” 
for grottes, “des plusieurs” for de plu- 
sieurs, “La Musée” for le Musée, are a 
few of the many slips for which there 
is no excuse. On page 30 of Vol. I 
Trinqueau should evidently be substi- 
tuted for Chambiges; on page 69 of Vol. 
II, “two” oblong bays should be three ob- 
long bays; other errors of the same sort 
Yet these are minor 
blemishes on a work whose solid merits 
should earn for Mr. Blomfield the grat- 
itude of every architect and of every 
lover of sound scholarship devoted to 
the history of art. 





Art books in Putnam's list include: “South 
American Archwology.” by T. Athol Joyce, 
and “Mesopotamian Archwology,” by Percy 
S. P. Handcock. 

Albrecht Diirer’s “Journeys to Venice and 
to the Low Countries” is one of a group 
of books announced by D. B. Updike of the 
Merrymount Press, Boston. 

Homer Calvin Davenport, who died a week 
ago at the age of forty-five, had virtually 
no schooling. He was once a jockey, a 
railway fireman, a clown in the circus. His 
became evident a 


skill as a cartoonist 
decade or more ago, especially in hitting 
|off captains of industry, such as Mark 


reproduce or sum-)| 


Hanna in the $-suit of clothes. Two books, 


|in addition to one containing his drawings, 


In the matter of illustrations the two | 


volumes are rich. Of the 178 plates, 42 


are 
well chosen and admirably printed; 26 


collotype prints from photographs, | 


reproductions of pencil sketches by | 


are 
the author; the remaining 110 plates) 
are reproductions of engravings from 
thu Cerceau, Marot, Blondel, and other 
French sources. These engravings are 
invaluable, fully worthy of the high 
praise Mr. Blomfield accords them in 
his Introduction. They comprise plans 


and sections as well as elevations and 
perspectives, and should bring joy to 
every lover of good drawing as well as 
to every architect who can 
neo-classic art in any form. 





of Silverton, and 
and “The 


bear his name—‘The Bell 
Other Short Stories of Oregon” 
Dollar or the Man?” 


Id 
Finance 
A STOCK MARKET REACTION. 


About one month ago, Stock Exchange 
observers of the more conservative sort 
rather generally made up their minds 


that the rise in stocks had spent, for 
the time at any rate, its legitimate 
force. The rise in prices had begun at 


the end of February. It had proceeded 
rapidly in’the face of the labor compli- 
cations in England and in this country. 
It had been based on the visibly strong 
economic position of the United States, 
and on the belief that, with financial 


appreciate liquidation apparently completed, with 
Mr. Blom-'! pol'tics 


shaping itself more reason- 
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— * 
ably, and with a satisfactory outlook for pudiation of their agreement by the coal away permanently because M1 raft 
the crops, the prospect favored a year of Miners, or to the week's previous ac- campaign is being badly battered | 
rapid industrial recovery. On this basis, CUMulation of mor: r less disconcert- Mr. Roosevelt. or because the Steel ( 
Stock Exchange prices had advanced !"& news, or to general principles, it poration is paying i ons ir 
from 10 to 20 points, and in the later Should have served a valuable purpos« rned dividends f a quarter, « 
Stages of the movement the outside pub In any case, it is one of those seftul in “Aitse the wintel heat r 
lic had become an enthusiastic buyer. timations which serve to keep the publi eavily cut down | a nel 
As is usual under such circumstances. mind in a state of sanity and to 1 lind n and labor disturbal ti} 

the pace of the advance was more rapid those celebrities who regard the finan Good times have persisted « 

at’ the high prices than it had been cial fortunes of the markets s unde! sio! in the face 

around the lowest, and then—again in ‘"®!' Personal charge that there are lim- | there are unpleasa 
accordance with experience things not its which they will be I to trans mbodied in the pre ! t 
expected in the market's calculation be- * t 

gan to happer The Titanic tragedy d The plain trutl atte that and f ! 

verted the public's ttention from the for losing thei: eads, m eading a vear Phe t ! 
Stock Exchanges With Mr. Roosevelt's arke and persisting in a speculat 

victories at several primary election n it ought to be | : tacl 

politics took an unexpected turn. T! servant man that 1 tir r it 8 rock t 
early wheat crop, fo vhich a highly passed, the so-called “inside « rat 

favorable condition had been predicted Wall Street is frequently nost as Dp ll speed u 

as a result of the heavy winter snows, ‘88 as the excited hund) a 

was discovered to be in a greatly im- /2tor on a ten-point margin o sits be no 

paired conditio1 Earnings of the Stee] fore the blackboard r hief differ d media 
Corporation, for the first three months ‘ e between them se 2 a h tis 

of 1912 ere shown to have been be- to be that the last-mentioned ornament 

low all pectations, leaving a $6,200,006 of Wall Street en ploy s and usually e: BOOK Qi rH W EK 
deficit after the quarter's dividends were bausts his own littk tock of capital, ' Mad 

paid. Finally, the coal miners, who Whereas the operator who puts up Read o va 

had agreed to an amicable settlement of ing and “Can” their 15 points when the Soe z° 

the wage dispute, suddenly rescinded market's legitimate trend ij isiblv the Autobi ( ‘ iM 
their agreement and reopened the whole other way, is apt to be backed by a bank ,, EB TI “ye ' 
quarrel. ° banking combination which will help Revo \ Histor of ¢ 

No doubt. the normal response of him over the awkward places into which . 

the Stock Exchanges to these new his rashness or foolishness leads hin y 

developments uld ha been a cau The panic of 1907 helped to rid us t : 

tious % deliberate retreat, and the ces- seme extent of this chi ! ul of , ; r 
sation of the excited rise in prices. But t! American market I is thought 

precisely at that time, it became appar- for a whil that su finance as shat os _ 

ent t t group of ealthy and reck- tered « nfidence in Amerie ) rva 

less Wall Street operators, backed b tism and racked the §S cc Exchang ' , a 
their individual fortunes and their bank and the money marke the autumns t 
affiliation vere determined not to let of 1902 and 1905 ould not be repeated ) i 

the “bull movement” stop. Two active very soon. But we had the exhibition of ; 
speculative stocks—shares of the Read 909, with the deplorable incidents in rlea Gu : 1 | 
ing Railway and of the so-called Can the financial policie yf « largest in : — 
Trust—were largely under the control of dustrial corporation, and, next, after a ian Re Ww 

this group of peopl In the teeth of season of enforced and undoubtedly sal ( H 
the unfavorable news of the fortnight utary retirement, followed the recent Ca , Onen-H 
past, these stocks were put up 8 to 1b and very brazen attempt to re me the Pre l 

points, with a pretence of normous same sort of practice That the ne 7 , 
buying and with plain signs of manipu- tions and circumstances surrounding ty MI Putt , 
lation. This undertaking had in the the markets of two months age ere eX ) O 

end its natural result People of sense tremely favorable, every one should by et. - i" 

at once abandoned such a market. To- this time be aware But the peopl t G H “ 

wards last week’s close, a heavy break achieved the reputation, long ago, of , 

in prices began; it continued at this spoiling the best of markets by their * Bed : _~s 9 

week's opening Reading stock, which bsurd experiments and complete mi ib, ¢ 

had risen 31 points in the three preced- judgment when a situation had changed “ Se { ' 
ing months, fell 8% within a week; That is the sufficient reason fo on | ood! \ 

United States Steel, which had risen 15, cluding that such reactions on the Stock | Pas . 
declined 9%; Union Pacific, after a rise Exchange as that of the past six days . 4 " : 
of 15%, dropped back 8; St. Paul, hav re on the whole beneficial in then H ’ B 


ing gained 9, lost 6% So ran the story selves. 


pretty much throughout the list. People who look philosophically at H md, H. W le- By 


To what extent this tumultuous break the general situation vho smiled at th 4 
in prices should be taken as a sign that Wall Street oracles at the time, eight Har Credo, Te A N of K 
the late'y favorable outlook has been months ago, when it was fashionable to 1 2 wa a - An nag - oe e 
changed, and to what extent it merely shed tears over the Anti-Trust law and Maynard $12 
reflects a foolishly overdone speculation, to declare that the market could never ¥ne, ©. J ‘ ; The Marriag i 
Ketth ndianapol t 


is no doubt debatable. But whichever rise again until the law was repealed 
of these assumptions is correct, and are entitled to suggest the wisdom of ! a: ee 4 Great Russian R 
whether the Stock Exchange reaction going slow at the present time Pros (F ; *.. 
should properly be ascribed to the re-|perity will not necessarily be scared “\ pRomance in Four Acts. Boston: Badger 
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Martin, Geoffrey. 
of Modern Chemistry. Van Nostrand. $2 edition, 
net Page. 

Powell, F. I. The Snake: A Novel. Lane. | Shakespeare, 
$1.25 net 

Report on the Progress and Condition of the 35 cents net. 
U. 8. National Mueeum for the Year end- | Squire, J. C. 

« June 30,1911. Washington: Smithson- Taylor. 
ian Inetitution 

Russell, C. E. Stories of the Great Rail- 
roads. Chicago Kerr & Co. $1. 

Schauffler, R. C The Goodly Fellowship 
Macmillan. $1.25 net 


& Walton. 
Thumb, Albert. 


Triumphs and Wonders Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 
for young readers. 
60 cents net 
Tudor edition. 
edited by V. C. Gildersleeve. 
William the Silent. 
Steinheil, Marguerite. My Memoirs. Sturgis | 
$3 net. 
Handbook of the Modern 
Greek Vernacular. Trans. from the Sec- | Wylie, M. I. 
ond German edition, by 8S. Angus. Scribner. | ness. 


Ben Greet | Underwood, J. C. Americans: 100 Poems of 
Doubleday,| Progress. Mitchell Kennerley. $1 net. 
Van Loan, C. E. The Ten-Thousand-Dollar 
King Lear,| Arm. Boston: Small, Maynard. $1.25 
Macmillan.| net. 
| Van Vorst, Marie. The Broken Bell. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $1 net. 
Ward, H. F. Social Creed of the Churches. 
Eaton & Mains. 50 cents net. 
| Witherspoon, John. Lectures on Moral Phil- 
| gosophy. Princeton University Press. 
Life’s Response to Conscious- 
Desmond FitzGerald. 


Baker & 





LATEST EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS — 


SCIENCE 
(Atkinson’s Botany for High Schools. New Edition. $1.25. 


Nutrition, reproduction, and relation to man are made the dominant 
aspects of the subject: what plants are is made toe appear in terms of 
what they do Structures and processes are then interpreted from 
the point of view of both man and the plant 


Hall’s Elements of Physics. (Ready soon.) 
An entirely new work that takes account of the advances made both 
n the eclence Itself and its presentation In the schools. The exercises, 
grouped together at the end of the book, include the ‘‘Harvard list.’’ 


Kimball’s College Text-Book of Physics, $2.75. 
A general course for all classes of students Emphasizes the purely 
physical rather than the mathematical aspects of the subject. with 
onstant and strong appeal to the rational, wherein lies so much of 
the importance and value of physics as a cultural study.’’ 


Kelloge’s The Animals and Man. $1.25. 


A novel presentation of zodlogy, including a consideration of buman 


structure and physiology 
Noyes’s Qualitative Analysis. New Edition. $1.10. 


— y rewritten Fuller discussion of the modern theories of 
m and of the laws of equilibrium to analytical reactions 


Salisbery, Barrows, and Tower’s Elements of Geography. 
While treating physiographic processes and features briefly, it develops 
at greater length the relations of earth, air, and water to life, and 

Ready soon. 


specially human affairs 
HISTORY 
Shepherd's Historical Atlas. (American Historical Series.) 
$2.50, 
Wide range of maps and charts, including several physical maps. 
Complete index This is the beok for which we have long been 
waiting says Professor Burr of Cornell University 


Muir’s School Atlas of Modern History. $1.25, 
Presents physica features without obscuring culture-details 120 
1 maps, 20 plans of battles, et« Descriptive text 
\ ince nt? s Historical Research. $2.00, 
r the advanced student, but of great value also to the general 


2k Full descriptive bibliography 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Yerkes’s Introduction to Psychology. $1.60, 


Introduces the stadent to the subject by treating the subject 
methods, and valnes of the science An out 
ompend of facts, It deals with the ground 


matter alte 
m in? net a 


— of the science and not especially with physiological, 
ue or omparative psychology 


NEW YORK 
te 34 West 33 St. 


He ory Holt 





TECHNOLOGY 


Goodenough’s Principles of Thermodynamics. 
Mechanical Engineering Series.) $3.50. 


Emphasis on the theories rat than on the applications Includes 
a discussion of the latest researches on saturated and superheated 
vapors. 


Babbitt’s Working Drawings. $1.00, 
A practical introduction to mechanical drawing, leaving projection 
to a second yeur. 


(American 


ENGLISH 
Blount and Northup’s Language Lessons for Intermediate 
Grades. 45 cents, 
Lessons for ease of expression, lessons and exercises for correctness. 
Blount and Northup’s An Elementary English Grammar. 


60 cents. 
Straight grammar pruned of all excrescences. Clear and accurate 
terminology. Judicious exercises. 


Fulton’s English Prose Composition with Illustrative Ex- 
amples. $1.12, 
Principles stated simply and helpfully and re@nforced by models. 


Pancoast and Spaeth’s Early English Poems. $1.50. 


Translations and modernizations. Scholarly introductions and notes. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Bellows’s French and English Dictionary. 
type Edition, for Students, $1.50. 


Prokosch’s Introduction to German. $1.15. 
Carefully selected texts with a relatively limited vocabulary are made 
the basis for the exercises and grammatical study Includes a 
referénce grammar and a brief account of German phonetics. 


Olmsted and Gordon’s Spanish Grammar. 
Combines a systematic treatment of the grammar with ample 
colloquial drill. Includes sufficient reading matter to serve until 
connected texts are taken up. Various word-lists and tables help 
to give the student a sense of dealing with a living language 


Morley’s Spanish Ballads. 75 cents, 


‘8 ballads, representing every genre. Full and scholarly introduction 


and notes, bibliography, etc. 
CHICAGO 


Revised, large 


and— Company 623 so. Wabash Ave. 




















GRAMMARAND THINKING 


A Srupy or THe WorKING CoNceP- 
rions IN SYNTAX 


By gto Dwight Sheffield 


Viner Paliteor for Grammar 
Hi bee amd = Premeonts on the Stat’ of 
“ New Intervational Dictionary 


futhor of “The 


(rr. Sve. 81.50 net. By mall, 81.05. 


! book offer teachers and seri 
tudents of language an intensive 


” 
ew of the conceptions underlying (12mo. 


uet be approached by a fresh ap 
praisal of the notions that our terme 
presuppose Hitherto the thouggt of 
peclalists in this fleld has been avail- 
ible only in very technical writings, 
it in this book it is lucidly set forth 
ind followed tInto ite background of 
paychology and log Teachers of 
English will find a special suggestive 
t 
be 


résumé of the 


work 
ment, and the 


shown of the 

iring of grammar upon composition 
work and upon the eritical training 
too often left to formal logt 


es in what te hers 


for libraries. 





The GENETIC PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


By G, E. PARTRIDGE, Ph.D. ter. 


Verrous Life,” and net; by mail, $1.10. 
‘An Outline of Individual Study.” 


G. STANLEY HALL, PH.D., 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY with rare judgment and skill, the task of 
cz. telling the story o1 the growth of the art of 

music without encumbering his pages with 

excess of biographical material He has 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.63. 


The inportance of this book-—the 


tax The growing discussions over 
grar itical nomenclature have made 
it lear that queations of terminology first comprehensive 


educational phil- 
osophy of Pres. G 
will be at once 
summarizes 
and progressive educational move- 
ideas it assembles 
constitute the most important con- 
tribution of all time to education. 
Incomparable for study and refer- 
ence, for a normal school text or 


recognized. The 


THE STORY OF MUSIC 


By W. J. HENDERSON. Twelfth Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional mat- 
Crown 8vo. Pp. xx+206. $1.00 


Mr. Henderson has accomplished, 


aimed at a connected recital, and, for its 
sake, has treated of creative epochs and 
epoch- making works rather than groups of 
composers sevregated by the accidents of 
time and space Admirable for its 
succinetness, clearness and gracefulness of 
statement.’’—New York Tribune. 


and orderly 


Stanley Hall— 





the dominant 


Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 























A new volume in the “All Red’ 
British Empire Series, just ready. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK + LONDON 











STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


31-33 East 27th Street, New York 


The British West Indies 


By ALGERNOM E. ASPINALL 
435 pages. With illustrations and colored map. $3.00 net 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 and 45 East 19th St., New York City 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 


Applied Methods of Scientific Management 
By Frepertc A. ParKuurst, M.E., Assoc. A.S.M.E. 8vo, 
xii+325 pages, 48 figures and 9 plates. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
The Orientation of Buildings, or 
Planning for Sunlight 7 


By Witit1am Arkinson, Fellow of the- Boston Society of 














Architects. 8vo, xiii+139 pages, 74 figures. Cloth, 
$2.00 net. 

Building Stones and Clays 
Their Origin, Characters and Examination. By Epwin 


C. Ecxer, C.E., Associate American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, Member Society of Chemical Industry, Fellow 
Geological Society of America. 8vo, xiv-+264 pages, 37 
figures. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


Practical Methods of Sewage Disposal 


For Residences, Hotels and Institutions. By Henry N. 
Ocpen, M. Am. Soc. C.E., Professor of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, Cornell University, and H. Burpetr CLeveLanp, Asso. 
M. Am. Soc. C.E., Principal Assistant Engineer, New 
York State Department of Health. 8vo, vi+132 pages, 
52 figures. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Insect Pests of Farm, Garden and Orchard 


By E. Dwicut SANperson, Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, West Virginia University. Large 12mo, xii+684 
pages, 513 figures, principally half-tones. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


Forest Physiography 
Physiography of the United States and Principles of 
Soils in Relation to Forestry. By IsaAran Bowman, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Geography in Yale University. 
8vo, xxii+759 pages. 292 figures (many full pages) and 
6 plates (3 printed in color, including a New Geologic 
Map of North America). Cloth, $5.00 net. 


An Introduction to General Thermodynamics 


An Elementary Treatise on the Fundamental Principles 
and Their Simpler Applications. By Henry A. Perkins, 
B.A. (Yale), M.A., E.E. (Columbia), Professor of Physics 
at Trinity College, Hartford. t2mo, xviii+247 pages, 40 
figures. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The Subways and Tunnels of New York 


Methods and Costs. With an Appendix on Tunneling 
Machinery and Methods and Tables of Engineering Data. 
By Grisert H. Grisert, Lucius I. WichtTMaAN, and W. L 
SAUNDERS. 8vo, xiv-+372 pages. Profusely illustrated 
with figures in the text and folding plates. Cloth, $4.00 net. 


Concrete Costs 


Tables and Recommendations for -Estimating the Time 
and Cost of Labor Operations in Concrete Construction 
and for Introducing Economical Methods of Manage- 
ment. By Freperrck W. Taytor, M.E., Sc.D., and SANForD 
E. Tuompson, S.B., Mem. Am. Soc. C.E., Consulting En- 
gineer. Authors of “A Treatise on Concrete, Plain and 
Reinforced.” Small 8vo, xxii+709 pages, 82 figures. 
Cloth, $5.00 net. 


Electric Ignition for Combustion Motors 
By Forrest R. Jones, M.E., Member of the American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers. 8vo, xii+438 pages, 
294 figures. Cloth, $4.00 net. 
G Vv J } M. 1} * 

By Proressor Max Borttier of Wiirzburg. Authorized 
Translation with Notes on American Varnish and Paint 
Manufacture. By Atvan Horton Sasin, M.S., Member 
Am. Chem. Soc.; A. S. Testing Materials, A.S.M.E., etc. ; 
Lecturer New York University; Consulting Chemist, Na- 
tional Lead Company. Large t2mo, vii+363 pages, 55 
figures. Cloth, $3.50 net. 


























Montreal, Canada: RENOUF PUB. CO. 


Engineering for Land Drainage 
\ Manual for the Reclamation , 
Water. By Cartes Gieason Ettuiort, Cl 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Secon 
rewritten and enlarged. I2mo0, xvi-+-339 pages, 60 
Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Interior Ballistics 








By James M. IncA.ts, Colonel United States Ar 
tired, formerly Instructor of Ballistics at the I 
tillery School, Author of Treatises on Exterior and 
terior Ballistics, Ballistic Machines, Ballistic Tabl 
Third Edition. 8vo, 221 pages. Cloth, $3.00 net 


Practical Forestry in New England 


A Handbook of Eastern Forest Management. By RAtru 
C. Hawtey, M.E., Assistant Professor of Forestry, Yak 
University, and Austin F. Hawes, M.F., State Forester 
of Vermont, and Professor of Forestry, University of 
Vermont. 140 figures, principally half-tones, and 

ored maps. xv+479 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 net. May 


Design of Electrical Machinery 


A Manual for the Use, Primarily, of Students in Ele 
trical Engineering Courses in Three Volumes. By Wu 
LIAM T. Ryan, E.E., Assistant Professor of FE] 
Engineering, the University of Minnesota 

Vol. I. Direct Current Dynamos. 8vo, ix+109 pages 
profusely illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

Vol. II. Alternating Current Transformers. &vo, vi 
119 pages, profusely illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net 

Vol. III. Alternators, Synchronous Motors and Rot 
Converters. Ready, fall 1912. 


The Identification of the Economic Woods of the 
United States 


3y Samue J. Recorp, Assistant Professor of Forest P: 
ducts, Forest School, Yale University. 8 loth. J 


The Mathematics of Applied Electricity 


$y Ernest H. Kocn, Jr 
Small &vo, x 


S 





1 
+} 
sith 














A Practical Mathematics. 
structor in Mathematics, Pratt Institute 
651 pages, 316 figures. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


Domestic Water Supplies for the Farm 
By Myron L. Futter, Managing Geologist, Bureau of A 
sociated Geological Engineers. 8vo, cloth. June 
Fire Prevention and Fire Protection 
By Josern K. Frerrac, B.S., C.E 
figures, morocco. July 


A Summary of Methods in Chemical Analysis 


By Frank A. Goocnu, Professor of Chemistry, Yale 
versity. 8vo, cloth. July 


Building Stones and Clay Products 


By Hernricu Ries, Professor of Economic Geology, Cor- 
nell University. 8vo, cloth. July. 


Treatise on the Design and Construction of Roofs 


By N. Crrrrorp Rocker, B.S., M.Arch., D.Arch., Professor 
of Architecture, University of Illinois. 8vo, cloth. July 


Enzymes 
By Otro Connuemm, A.O., Professor of Physiology, 
Heidelberg. Six Lectures Delivered under the Herter 
Lectureship Foundation at the University and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College. 8vo, iv+-172 pages. Cloth. June 


The Measurement of High Temperatures 


By G. K. Burcess, Bureau of Standards, and H. Le 
CHATELIER, Membre de L’Institut. Third edition, re- 
written and enlarged. 8vo, xviii+-51o0 pages. 178 figures 
Cloth, $4.00 net. 
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Professors and teachers of English are requested to corr 
spond with us before choosing their texts for class use. 


particularly call attention to our 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 





W 


THE FOLLOWING TITLES ARE TO BE ADDED IN MAY 
Send fer Complete List 
in th 70 net per volume in leather; Postage 8c. per volume extra. 
BIOGR APHY 
Lif fM LB Bolton King 
M f J Con I By ©. R. Leslie, R.A Introduction by C. J. Holmes, M.A., 
I) Na Port t Gallery 
i I M I Edward Holmes. Introduction by Ernest Newman. 
CLASSICAL 
I ur Mor Trar ted by Philemon Helland Introduction by E. A. Blakeney, M.A 
~ I M agen The Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece re-told . l. Myths of the 
ie I M Ww M. I Hutchinson 
Essay ° AND BELLES LETTRES 
I r W . Her Book nd “In Memory of W. V."’ By William 
t 
67 & t nd other Essays By Ralph Waldo Emerson 
a no D i Poe ind Kindred Subjects By John Dryden Introduction by W. H 
Hudsot suthor of The Stud f English Literature,"’ et« 
FICTION 
SS 7 Years Before the Mast By R. H. Dana Introduction by J. H. Patterson 
wi ¢ d, Boyhood and Youth Ry Count Leo Tolstol. Translated by C J. Hogarth. 
12 The Blithedale Romance By Nathaniel Hawthorne 
ost The Vicomte de Bragelonn By Alexandre Dumas. 3 vols. 
06 1 Rise and Fall of Cesar Birotteau By Honoré de Balzac. Introduction by Prof. Saintsbury 
7 Joan Seaton By Mary Beaumont Introduction by Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 
s Mar Barton By Mrs. Gaskel Introduction by Thomas Seccombe 
"0 600 Wilhelm Meister ty Wolfgang Von Goethe. 2 vols. Introduction by Thomas Carlyle 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
+7 Lances of Lynwood By Charlotte M. Yonge Introduction by Lucy M. Crump, and many 
Illustrations br Dora Curtis 
Le | King's Own By Captain Marryat 
582 The Boy Hunters of the Mississipp! By Captain Mayne Reid 
HISTORY 
ast ~ The History of Queen Elizabeth's Reign 5 vols By James Anthony Froude, forming 
he completion of Froude’s ‘“‘History of England In 10 vols, Introduction by W. 
Liewelyn Wililams, M.P B.C.L 
POETRY AND DRAMA 
71 Piers Plowman: The Vision of a People’s Christ. By William Langland 
572 A Book of British Ballads Selected and arranged, with an Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson 
73 Leaves of Grass (1.) and Democratic Vistas. By Walt Whitman. Introduction by Horace B. 
Traubel 
74 A Book of Heroic Verse. Selected and arranged by Arthur Burrell, M.A. 
ROMANCE 
The Life and Death of Jason ty William Morris Introduction by Ernest Rhys 
i Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histories of the Kings of Britain. Translated by the late Dr. Sebas- 
tian Evans Introduction by Lacy A. Paton 
S78 Arthurian Tales and Chronicles Represented by Wace and Layamon. Wace translated by 
Eugene Mason Introduction by L. — Paton 
SCIENCE 
76 Experimental Researches in Elect ricity. By Michael Faraday. With an appreciation by the 
ite Prof. Tyndall 
00 The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation By David Ricardo. Introduction by F. E. 
h thammer, M.A., F R.S.E. 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
60 The Sienature of all Things; with other Writings. By Jacob Boehme. Introduction by Clif- 
Ihax 
O De A Discourse of Method and Meditation on the First Philosophy. Translated by 
Prof. John Veitch Introduction by A. D. Lindsay 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 
89 The 8 f Londor By John Stow, citizen of London. Introduction by H. B. Wheatley, 
r.S.A ither f ‘London. Past and Present."’ ete 
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P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


St West 2ird Street, New York City 
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BRUBACHER AND SNYDER’S 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Books One and Two 
R. BRUBACHER, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schvols, Schenectady, 
y., and DOROTHY SNYDER, Head of the English Department of 
High School 


By A 
N. 
the Schenectady 


OOK ONE contains a complete statement of the essentials of grammar 


B 


and a study of oral composition, punctuation, letter writing, narra- 
tion, description, exposition, and argument. It covers the work usually 
done in the tirst and second years of the high school, 


Illustrated. cloth, $1.00. 


more advanced work of the third and fourth 
with special emphasis on exposition, argu- 
Illustrated. 375 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


375 pages, 


BY? 1K TWO deals with the 
years of the high school, 
mentation, and the study of literature. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 





JohnBrown: ABiography 
Fifty Years After 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





SOME TRIBUTES TO THIS REMARKABLE 
HISTORICAL WORK, 


Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tre 
mendous book, more thrilling than any book of 
fiction, powerful in its appeal, and which, while 
it is written soberly, as befits history, by the 
very nature of the narrative often rises to the 
highest dramatic level.”’ 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
“Il can only say after reading from first to last 
its more than 700 pages that I have never en- 
eountered anything this side of Gibbon'’s ‘Rome’ 
which has made me feel more the personal power 
of a single work."’ 


JOHN TT. MORSE, Editor American 
Statesman Series, in ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. ‘Perhaps in thus dramatically 


fashioning his volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an 
instinct rather than acted upon a preconceived 
plan; that is often the case with a great work, 
where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. 
Be this as it may, the merit and charm are 
none the less; he has seized well a splendid 
opportunity and has written one of the great 
biographies of our literature.’’ 


HORACE WHITE. “In my judgment a con- 
tribution to American literature to take rank 
with the very best historical writing of our 
time or any time. The only impartial history of 
the Kansas war.” 


ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn 
EA “A biography replete with facts 
by courage and candor, learning 


LE. 
and marked 
and justice.”’ 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN. ‘The most valo- 
able ana comprebensive biography issued this 
season, and the best and most candid estimate 
of John Brown."’ 


Ww. E. CONNELLEY in the Topeka 
CAPITAL. “The unprejudiced student and 
seeker for truth will herald the book as a great 
contribution to American history."’ 


**More 
than 
biography 


Des Moines CAPITAL. 
its appeal, more dramatic 
fiction, is this wonderful 
Brown." 


powerful in 
any book of 
of Jobn 


The NORTH CAROLINA REVIEW. “In 
this biograpby Mr. Villard has touched high- 
water mark, The book is a delight to the reader 
for many reasons. Full of life and movement, . . 
written in an attractive and scholarly style, full 
of sympathy, and yet without any loss in accu- 
rate presentation, it sets a new standard for 
biographical efforts.’’ 


Baltimore AMERICAN. ‘While the book 
has popular features in that it is entrancingly 
interesfing, its scholarship is of the highest 
order and its style reminds one a little of 
Anthony Froude. . Mr. Villard has illus- 
trated in this book the finest ideals of literary 
conception and execution."’ 


London TIMES. “Ite is scarcely likely that 
any later writer will be able even to add any- 
thing of importance to Mr. Villard’s collection 
of material or to better his interpretation of 
the whole story. It at once becomes 

* the standard, and ‘probably the final authority 
on its theme.’ 


Washington (D.C.) STAR. ‘Mr. Villard 
draws a compact, vivid, historic picture of the 
terrible focussing of this period upon our Civil 
War. Straight and clear in its literary way, 
this biography is a marvel of research and fair- 
mindedness.’ 


HENRY WATTERSON in _ Louisville 
COURIER-JOURNAL. “No fault may 
justly be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of 
the story. It is minute and lucid, altogether 
fair and unvarnished."’ 

|‘ Barlington (lewa) HAWKEYE,. “It ts 


a book which will take a place in the library 
| of every well established home in this part 
of the country.’’ 
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soma fe catetrne TAUCHNITZ 
F BOOK CO. BRTISR | 


ie Freee uo AUTH 


matter on what subject; write me, stating 
wanted ; 
when In England, call and ine 
50,000 rare books BAKER'S GRE 


John Bright St., Birmingham, 


FORE! 
BOOKS 














BOOKS—All out-of-print books supplied, os | 

books 

I can get you any book ever published; 

t my stock 

AT BOOKSHOP, 
nd. 





of | 


Third Edition. 


Fully (llustrated with portratte and other (lua- 
trations. With copious notcs and bibliography. 
$5.00 net. Postage 26 cents. 


| ‘HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


TON NEW YORK 
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New Books— 


VAN NOSTRANDS TEXT BOOKS 


New Editions 


Books in Press 





The Principles of Parallel Projecting-Line Drawing. 


Engineering Drawing. Part 1. 
ALPHONSE A. ALDER. P 
N. Y. 


The Theory of 
PROFESSOR 
Institute of Brooklyn, 
Cloth. 72 pp. 


By 
lytechnu 
48 illustrations. &vo 
7 > a 
In Press 


Contemporary Chemistry. A survey of the present state, 


methods and tendencies of chemical sciences. By 
E. F. d@ALBE. 8vo. Cloth. 188 pp. Net, $1.25 


Electricity: Experimentally and Practically Applied. 
By SYDNEY W. ASHE, General Electric Co. 
illustrations. 8vo. Cloth 369 pp. Net, 


The Potter’s Craft. By C. F. BINNS, New York State 
School of Clay Working and Ceramics. A practical 
guide for the studio and workshop. 42 illustrations. 
1zmo. Cloth. 171 pp. Net, $2.00 


Marine Engine Design. By E. M. BRAGG, University 
of Michigan. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 175 pp. 

Net, $2.00 

A Short Course in Graphic Statics for Students of 

Mechanical Engineering. By W. L. CATHCART 

and J. IRWIN CHAFFEE. $58 illustrations. 12mo. 

Cloth. 190 pp. Net, $1.50 


Course of Graphic Statics Applied to Mechanical 


>? 


hoe 


$2.00 


Engineering. By W. L. CATHCART and J. I. 
CHAFFEE, Webb’s Academy. 159 illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth. 320 pp. Net, $3.00 
Marine Gas Engines. Their Construction and Manage- 
ment. By CARL H. CLARK. Illustrated. 12mo 
Cloth. In Press 
Applied Thermodynamics for Engineers. By. W. D. 
ENNIS, Polytechnic Institute. 300 illustrations. 8vo 
Cloth. 466 pp. Net, $4.50 
Flying Machines To-Day. By PROF. W. D. ENNIS 
123 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 218 pp. Net, $1.50 
Vapors for Heat Engines. By PROF. W. D. ENNIS 
Illus. 12mo. Cloth. 8&4 pp. Net, $1.00 
Electrical Engineer’s Pocket Book. By. H. A. FOSTER. 


A handbook of useful data for electricians and elec- 
trical engineers. With the collaboration of eminent 





specialists. Sixth edition, corrected. With innumer- 
able figures, diagrams, tables, etc. Pocket size, | 
flexible leather, elaborately illustrated with an ex 
tensive index and patent thumb index tabs. 163 
pp. $5.00 | 


Primer of Scientific Management. By FRANK B. GIL- 
BRETH. In Press 


A Popular Guide to Mineral Collections. By L. P. 
GRATACAP. American Museum of Natural His 
tory. 350 illustrations. 100 plates. 8vo. 320 pp 

In Press 

The Design and Construction of Internal Combustion 
Engines. By. H. GULDNER. Translated and re- 
vised by H. DIEDERICHS, 728 illustrations. 8vo 
Cloth. 700 pp. Net, $10.00 


Calculations in General Chemistry. By WILLIAM J. 
HALF, University of Michigan. With definitions, 





PUBLISHERS 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


AND BOOKSELLERS 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets 


Second edition, revised. 


ISI pp Net, $1 


y IRVING W 
loth. 473 pp 


ex 
i2mo. Cloth. 275 problems 


The Chemistry of the Coal Tar Dyes. B 
F AY, Po lyt echnic Institut Svo ( 


The Steam Engine & Turbine. By PROF. ROBERT C 
H. HECK. Rutgers Collegi \ text-bor en 
gineering students. 400 illustrations pp 

95.00 

D. W 

in gen 


i) 


yk ror 
svVO O25 
Net 
Essentials of Physics for aan © Students. By 
HERING. Columbia Unit ersit A course 
eral physics arranged for use as a text-book or for 


lectures. In Preparation 


A Concise History of Chemistry. By T. 2. HILDITCH 
16 diagrams. 12mo. Cloth. 273 pp Net, $1.25 


Elements of Mechanics of Materials. By C. E 
HOUGHTON, New York University. A text for stu- 
dents in engineering courses. Second edition, cor- 
rected. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 194 pp. Net, $2.00 
Mathematics for the Practical Man. Showing simply 


and quickly all the elements of algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, logarithms, co-ordinate geometry and 


The 


calculus. Second edition, corrected, with a sup- 
plement giving answers to problems. By GEORGE 
HOWE. 42 illustrations. t2mo. Cloth pp 


: AS 


Triumphs and Wenters of Modern Chemistry. A 


popular treatise on modern chemis stry and its mas - 
vels, written in non-technical language for get 
readers and students By GEOFFREY MART IN. 
76 illustrations. 8&v Cloth {75 pp Net, $2.00 
Electricity & Magnetism. \ text for engineering stu 
dents. By ARTHUR F. NESBITT In Preparation 


A Laboratory Guide of Industrial Chemistry. By 


ALLEN ROGERS, Pratt Institute. Illustrat & 
Cloth. 170 pp N $1.5 
Industrial Chemistry. [Edited by ALLEN ROGERS, 
Pratt Institute, and ALFRED B. AUBERT er- 
sity of Maine. Written by a staff of eminent 
iali ts Ii 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis. By W. W. SCOTT, 
Vorningside University \ laboratory mat I] 
lustrated. Svo. Cloth 176 pp. Net, $1.50 
Lessons in Practical oo By. C W SWOOPI 


1 


Principles, Arithmetical Problems and Experiment 
Eleventh edition, enlarged, Wee a "chapter on al- 


ternating currents. 404 illustrati: 12 ( 
507 pp Vi £2.00 
Toll Telephone Practice. By J. B. THIESS and G. A 
JOY. 268 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 429 pp. Net, $3.50 
Materials for Permanent Painting. A manual for manu 
facturers, art dealers, artists, and collector By 
MAXIMILIAN TOCH. 8 plates, one colored. 1 
Cloth. 208 pp Net, $2.00 
An Elementary Course in Perspective. By S. M. TUR 
RILL. 16 illustrations and folding plate 120 
Cloth. 8&1 pp Net, $1.2 


New York 
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Books of Unusual Educational Interest 





The Ben Greet Shakespeare 


An ideal acting-edition for amateurs with all Mr. Greet’s wealth of 
information as to interpretation, “business,” etc. Each play in a separate 
volume, Many illustrations in colors, and black and white. 

NOW READY 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream” “The Tempest” *“*As You Like It’’ 
Cloth, net, 60c. Leather, net, 90c. (postage 8c.). 


New Demands in Education 


By JAMES P. MUNROE 
A most interesting discussion of modern Educational methods in the 
light of present and future needs. Net, $1.25 (postage 12c.). 


William the Silent in Geography and History 


By J. C. SQUIRE 
In this wholly admirable work the author has suppressed his own 
personality and his own religious beliefs and put us absolutely into 
sympathy with William’s point of view. This volume gives a distinct and 
clear picture of one ot the most interesting figures in European history. 
Illustrated. Net $3.00 (postage 30c.) 











FRENCH DAILY LIFE 


A reader, giving in simple French ful! 
information on the various topics of French 
Life, Manners, and Institutions. A guide 
for the pupil as well as the traveler. 242 
pp. Cloth binding. Price, 75 cents. 


GERMAN DAILY LIFE 


A reader, giving in simple German full 
information on the various topics of Ger 
man Life, Manners, and Institutions By 
Dr. R. Kron 358 pp. Cloth binding 
Price, 75 cents The same, with vocabu 
lary. 431 pp. Cloth. Price, 90 cents. 


SPANISH DAILY LIFE, WITH 
VOCABULARY 


A reader, with a vocabulary, giving in 
simple Castilian, information about Spanish 
Life, Manners, Customs, and Institutions 
By Rodrigo H. Bonilla, A. B., Instructor 
in Spanish, United States Naval Academy 
Annapolis, Md. 282 pp. Map of Spain 
8 full-page illustrations. Cloth binding 
Price, 90 cents. 


MEYER-FORSTER’S KARL 
HEINRICH 


“Karl Heinrich’ is a tale of German 
student life, and is a fascinating medium 
by which one is brought into intimate con 
tact with the living languege of Germany, 
with its idioms and colloquial expressions 
393 pp. 43 Illustrations. Cloth binding. 
Price, 80 cents. 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL 

The State of Panama itself has had a 
most dramatic and thrilling history. The 
canal is not only a wonder of modern engi 
neering, but is also an American achieve- 
ment of first importance. 236 pp. 9 maps 
132 illustrations. Cloth binding. Price, 75 
cents. 


SOME GREAT STORIES AND 


. HOW TO TELL THEM 

9 

Net, $1.20 (postage 12¢.). By Richard Thomas Wyche, President of 
the National Story Tellers’ League, and the 
foremost authority on story telling in this 
country. This book, in addition to the 
several stories, discusses the history and 
the philosophy of story telling. Price, 75 
cents. 


A Child’s Guide to Living Things 


By EDWARD TENNEY BREWSTER 

This is a very fascinating volume, in which most grown-ups will find 

many things of interest to themselves as well as their children; it tells 

some of the marvels of physiology in a human, intimate style that carries 
the reader along easily into a new world. 

Many illustrations. 


One Hundred Masterpieces 


By JOHN La FARGE 
Mr. John LaFarge has given a key to the art beauties of all time in 
this splendid volume, a work which holds open to the average reader the 
door of the storehouse of the ages—the gallery of immortal paintings. 
112 full pages of illustrations, Net, $5.00 (postage 50c.). 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 











NEWSON & COMPANY 
27 West 23d Street, New York City 
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Garden City New York 


JUST ISSUED 


AHiistory of French Literature 
By Prof. C. H. C. Wright 
Harvard Uniyersity 

A convenient and comprehensive 
history of French literature from 
the Middle Ages to the present day, 
written in English. A very com- 
plete bibliography and index con- 
clude the work. 


“Scholarly, clear, judicious, and interest- 
ing.""—Prof. ©. H. Grandgent, Harvard 
University. 
“A very conscientious and reliable work."’ 
—Prof. Adolphe Cohn, Columbia University. 
“Easily first among the histories of 
French literature in English.’"—Pro/. 0. B. 
Super, Dickinaon College. 
Cloth 9064 Pages _Postpaid, $3.00 


Oxford University y Press American Branch 
35 West 32d Street, New York 














THEORETICAL AND 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


Dr. S. LAWRENCE BIGELOW 


ATHONIA LAWRENCE BIG! 


OR A noteworthy contribu- 

The Original tion, interesting to the 

scientist and intended as 

“400” a general text-book in the 
$1.14 postpaid 
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